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Letters 



If you'd like to share your thoughts 
on topics like genetically engineered 
tomatoes, our most recent baking 
article, or your food and cooking 
philosophies, here's the place to do 
so. Send your comments to Letters, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 



DOING THE RIGHT THING 
WITH THE NUTRITION NUMBERS 

I love the way the nutritional analysis is 
being handled as of Fine Cooking #7 (in 
index form at the back of the magazine) . 
A benefit for me is that since it's all 
on one page, I can pick which recipes to 
try, according to the varied needs of my 
household members (with emphasis on 
varied) . I like it much more than having 
the analysis after each recipe, and it has 
made my life simpler. 

To all those who eschew nutritional 
analysis in favor of more "classic" in- 
formation: I don't blame you for feeling 
attacked by members of the new "Fat- 
Sensible Society." But on a less fanatic 
note, there are many, many of us who 
are simply trying to do the best we can 
with manifold nutritional needs while 
nurturing the creative cooks within us. 
If more of life could be integrated in this 
way (that is, science joined with aes- 
thetics), think how much richer our 
lives could be! 

Also, thank you for being online. 
It makes it so easy for people like me 
(who have opinions) to let you know 
how we're reacting to changes to your 
publication. 

— Erica Wilson, 
San Jose, CA 

Editors' reply: We'd like to thank Erica 
Wilson for her encouraging comments, 
and we hope that many of our readers 
are benefiting from the new nutrition 
index (in this issue, turn to p. 93). 

We also hope that, like Ms. Wilson, 
you find electronic mail a convenient 
way to send us your thoughts. And e- 
mail isn't just for letters. If you've got 
an offering for our Tips column, a cook- 
ing question for Q&A, or even an arti- 
cle proposal, send it to us by e-mail if 
it's more convenient for you. 



If you write us electronically, we'll re- 
spond that way, but our response might 
not come as quickly as you're used to if 
you're a seasoned cyberjockey. While our 
editors spend lots of time in f ront of their 
computers, they also spend time away 
from their desks — tasting their authors' 
specialties, visiting our test kitchen, and 
other highly enviable chores — so bear 
with us: we'll be with you soon! 

DON'T MISLEAD US 
WITH "LOW- FAT" 

I just discovered your magazine in the 
drugstore rack today. I've been reading it 
straight through (the article on Afghan 
food was what attracted me) with pleas- 
ure, only to be brought up short by 
David Everett's recipe for Low-Fat 
Mashed Potatoes (Fine Cooking #6, 
p. 51). Mr. Everett seems to think that 
substituting olive oil for butter and skim 
milk for buttermilk (which is commer- 
cially made from 1% milk, and home- 
made from skim milk) makes this dish 
lower in fat than the Roasted-Garlic 
Mashed Potatoes on the same page. It 
isn't; it isn't low-fat at all. 

Since many people don't understand 
that olive oil has as much fat, ounce for 
ounce, as butter (albeit a "healthier" 
type of fat), it's a shame that a publica- 
tion as sophisticated as yours allowed 
the perpetuation of this error (especially 
in referring to the dish as "butterless"). 
Some clarification in a future issue 
might help your readers. 

— Doris Taub, 
Chicago, IL 

Editors' reply: Thank you for pointing 
out some ambiguity in the recipe title for 
David Everett's mashed potatoes made 
with olive oil. We agree with you whole- 
heartedly on the need for cooks to 
understand fully the types and amounts 
of fat they choose to include in their 
recipes. We used the term "butterless" 
in the recipe introduction not to try to 
make it seem lower in fat, but because 
we thought this was a point worth mak- 
ing for those people who are limiting 
their saturated fats in particular. Also, 
olive oil gives the mashed potatoes a dif- 
ferent, and delicious, flavor that many 
people haven't enjoyed yet. 

(Continued on p. 6) 
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Presenting 
a rice so delicious 
you'll leave the vegetables 
on the table. 





PURE BASMAT1 RICE 

ASK 



817 Elephant, Pure Basmati Rice. Its 

delicate aroma, long-grain character 

and unmatched flavour is bound to 

make you forget everything else 

on the table, including the vegetables. 
FOR IT BY NAME 




MANUFACTURED & PACKAGED BY: 

AA/S DEVA SINGH SHAM SINGH 

OUTSIDE CHATIWIND GATE, AMRITSAR 1 43 001 INDIA. TEL : 282220, 282230, 282807, 282524. FAX: 91 -1 83-28291 3 / 224295 
TRADE INQUIRIES: EAST COAST, NE, SE, SOUTH, MIDWEST: HOUSE OF SPICES, 76-1 7 BROADWAY, JACKSON HGTS., NY 1 1 373, TEL. 71 8-507-4900, 
FAX 71 8-507-4683 • WEST COAST: INDO EUROPEAN FOODS, INC., 1 000 AIR WAY, GLENDALE CA 91 201 , TEL. 81 8-247-1 000, FAX 81 8-247-9722. 
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Letters 



The term "low-fat" in the recipe title 
is in relation not to the Roasted-Garlic 
Mashed Potatoes (which has roughly 
equal numbers to the Low-Fat recipe: 
3 grams total fat; 22% of calories from 
fat), but to the Basic Mashed Potatoes, 
which have twice the amount of fat in 
the form of butter and use whole milk, 
and especially to the Super-Rich Mashed 
Potatoes, with eight times the butter, plus 
heavy cream — definitely not for those 
cooks looking to limit saturated fats. 

CONCERN FOR SAFE 
SAUSAGE-MAKING 

I'm a new subscriber to your magazine, 
and if every issue is as interesting to me 
as the first I received, you have a sub- 
scriber for life. You struck an immedi- 
ate sympathetic chord with your article 
on salami by David Gingrass (Fine Cook- 
ing #7, p. 56). I did notice one glaring 
omission which I would like to bring to 
your attention. I did not see anywhere 
in Mr. Gingrass' article any discussion 
about proofing the pork meat. 

Rytek Kutas, in his book on sausage- 
making, is quite emphatic on the need 
to follow the USDA rules for making 
uncooked dried sausage. To eliminate 
the threat of trichinae, the pork must 
be "proofed" by freezing it at specific 
temperatures and times that will kill 
any parasites. 

I refer you to p. 240 of Kutas' Great 
Sausage Recipes and Meat Curing [pub- 
lished BY THE SAUSAGE MAKER, 26 MILITARY 

rd, buffalo, ny 14207]. I follow this proce- 
dure every year before winter with all 
my pork for dried sausage. I can't believe 
that Mr. Gingrass is ignorant of the 
requirement. I intend to take a shot at 



salami next year, but wouldn't dream of 
trying it with "unproofed" pork. 

— Michael P Mazzola, 
New Paltz, NY 

Editors' reply: David Gingrass agrees 
with Mr. Mazzola that using frozen pork 
for making dried sausage is a good prac- 
tice for anyone who is concerned about 
the risk of trichinosis. You can freeze the 
pork yourself following the method de- 
scribed in The Sausage Maker's book, or 
you can buy "certified pork," which has 
been frozen by the producer and certi- 
fied by the USDA as trichinae-free. 

Fortunately, trichinosis from pork 
has been virtually wiped out in the 
United States. Dr. Ray Gamble of the 
USDA's Agricultural Research Service 
reports that the incidence of trichinae 
in pork has fallen considerably below 
Vio of 1%. We note also that the curing 
and drying process also kills trichinae 
in pork, though no research results are 
available specifically for dried sausages, 
only hams. 

EAT WELL AND SAVE YOUR 
MARRIAGE 

To the reader who reported that he 
couldn't roast chicken without creating 
an oil slick in the oven and smoking up 
the house (Letters, Fine Cooking #7): 
gustatory enjoyment need not preclude 
marital bliss! Your marriage can remain 
intact even while you enjoy perfect 
roast chicken using Mitchel London's 
high-heat method (Fine Cooking #4, 
p. 55). I, too, have violated the Clean 
Air Act producing this meal for family 
and friends. But I've developed a varia- 
tion that allows me to roast chicken to 



perfection while avoiding the problems 
you describe. I simply heap lots of vege- 
tables in the pan and roast them along 
with the chicken. The vegetables keep 
the pan cooler, reducing splattering. 
Any splattering that does occur is in- 
tercepted by the vegetables. Often, the 
chicken is fully cooked before the vege- 
tables are sufficiently browned, in 
which case I remove the chicken and 
place the skillet back in the oven to 
continue roasting the vegetables. The 
vegetables don't interfere with the roast- 
ing of the chicken. 

Ironically, it's the vegetables that 
turn out to be the most popular part 
of the dish. Make no mistake, every- 
one agrees that the chicken is the best 
they've ever tasted. But the vegetables 
are always first to disappear. In fact, I 
bought the biggest skillet I could find 
to accommodate more vegetables. For 
flavor, this dish makes a one-pot meal 
that can't be beat. 

— Stewart Merritt, 
Tacoma, WA 

SALMONELLA— A MISTAKE, 
IN OUR FAVOR 

We appreciate Molly Stevens' informa- 
tion about egg safety in the Basics de- 
partment of Fine Cooking #6. It was 
sensible, nonalarmist, and reassuring to 
your readers. 

One small point — I believe a zero was 
omitted in her statement that 1 egg in 
1,000 contains salmonella. The actual 
figure is 1 in 10,000. 

— Kay Engelhardt, 
Test Kitchen Supervisor, 
American Egg Board, 
Park Ridge, IL ♦ 
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Robust Dijon-marvelous. We were all swept up in Maille's authentic 
French flavor. It was an afternoon of gastronomic ecstasy. 

99 

Rich Promage 

MAILLE 




Insalata di Noci Ciccati 

MadeBeim 

C^}v\y Bertolli, Italy's best-selling, 
best-loved olive oil, could bring out the true, 
subtle flavors of such delicious foods as 
Insalata di Noci Ciccati. 

Of course foods like this are appreciated 
not only in Italy, where Bertolli has been 
made for over 125 years, but here, where 
families like yours have made it the 
best-loved olive oil in America today. 



Bertolli Insalata di Noci 

3Tbsp. Bertolli Extra Virgin 

Olive Oil 
2 Tbsp. chopped California 

Walnuts 

1 Tbsp. mild red wine vinegar 
(or fresh lemon juice) 
1/8 tsp. salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
to taste 



Ciccati 

6 cups torn mixed salad greens 

(select at leost 3: arugula. 

radtcchto, curly endive, romaine) 
1/2 cup thin strips yellow or 

orange bell pepper 
1/2 cup finely sliced, trimmed 

fresh fennel, when in season 
Parmigjano-Reggiano cheese for 

shaving over the salad (Optional) 



1 . Combine the olive oil and walnuts in a small skillet. Heat, stirring 
over very low heat just until walnuts are warm. Remove from the 
heat. Stir in the vinegar or lemon juice, salt and pepper. 

2. Combine the salad greens with the bell pepper and fennel 
(if available) in a salad bowl. Add the walnut dressing and toss 
the salad well. Divide the salad among four plates. 
Optional, using a vegetable peeler, peel wide strips of the 
Parmigiano-Reggiano over each salad. Garnish with 
additional walnut pieces. Serves 4. 



T>uvt 





FREE RECIPE BOOK! 

To get your Bertolli Olive Oil Handbook containing 25 delicious recipes 
and money-saving coupons, send $1.25 for postage and handling to: 
Bertolli Nutrition Center, P.O. Box 555FC, Gibbstown, NJ 08027. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general interest 
about cooking? Send it to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506, and we'll try to find a cooking 
professional with the answer. 

KEEPING PESTO GREEN 
WITH LEMON JUICE 

Each summer I grow my own basil and 
prepare pesto. However, when tossed 
with hot pasta, the pesto often turns 
from a lovely green to an ugly brown. 
Is there a way to prevent this? 

— Margaret M. Cole, 
Grants Pass, OR 

Shirley Corriher replies: Basil has a nat- 
ural tendency to brown when it's chopped 
or cut, but when it comes to pesto and 
pasta, basil has to fight an enemy outside 
itself: flour. Just a few minutes after being 
combined, the compounds in basil and 
the flour in the pasta will react and cause 
the basil's color to shift from green to 
brown. There are several approaches that 
fight this chemical reaction, but they all 
rely on one agent — acid, as found in vine- 
gar or lemon juice. 

The simplest solution is to put lemon 
juice in the water you use to boil the 
pasta. When this pasta is tossed with the 
pesto, you 11 note that the tendency to 
brown is greatly reduced. Lemon juice 
can also be added to the pesto, or you can 
put lemon juice on the basil leaves before 
you chop them. Some chefs combine this 
technique with mixing other herbs into 
the pesto. Flat-leaf parsley and cilantro 
don't brown when cut. 

As a measure of last resort, put the 
pasta on the plate and, just before serving, 
put a dollop of pesto in the middle of the 
pasta. Toss together and serve immedi- 
ately. This way, your guests will have fin- 
ished eating the dish before it has a 
chance to turn brown. 
Shirley Corriher of Atlanta, Georgia, teaches 
food science and cooking classes around the 
country. She is a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking. 

THE LEMONY GRASS 

How do you use lemongrass? 

—Elizabeth Hilts, Norwalk, CT 

Rick Yoder replies: Lemongrass has a 
delicate, lemon-herbal flavor, and it's 
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not hard to put it to good use. Lemon- 
grass is a grass; it's green with a slightly 
bulbous white stalk, sort of like a woody 
scallion. Only the white portion is used 
in cooking. 

Before you do anything with it, cut off 
the dry greenish leaves and peel away any 
dry outer layers. For flavoring broths, just 
quarter the white stalk lengthwise and 
add it to the liquid to infuse; discard 
before serving. 

For using in sautes, fillings, salads, or 
anywhere else that you're mixing the 
lemongrass with other ingredients, you 
should f irst crush the stalk with the flat 
side of a large knife, and then either slice 
it or chop it very fine. Also, add lemon- 
grass toward the end of the sauteing, or 
you'll lose the delicate flavor. 
Rick Yoder is the owner of the Wild Ginger, 
a restaurant specializing in Asian cuisine, in 
Seattle, Washington. 

KEEPING BREAD FRESH 

I know salt, honey, molasses, and 
other sugars help breads and cakes 
keep longer unrefrigerated, but how 
do they balance with the ingredients 
that promote spoilage, such as eggs 
and milk? 

— Joanne Kellar Bouknight, 
Greenwich, CT 

Shannon McKinney replies: You're right 
to note that salt and sugars are good at 
preventing spoilage in food. Both types of 
ingredient inhibit bacteria, and sugars 
attract moisture from the air so they keep 
baked goods fresh. These benefits will 
indeed balance the fact that milk and 
eggs spoil quickly, but you should also 
remember that these dairy products are 
being cooked during baking, which sta- 
bilizes them quite a bit. 

Shelf life largely depends on your sur- 
roundings and whether the product is 
protected from the air. Muffins are more 
likely to dry out and become unpalatable 
before they would spoil. The safest rule of 
thumb is, "When in doubt, throw it out." 
Shannon McKinney co-owns and operates 
McKinney & Doyle s Corner Bakery in 
Brewster, New York. 

Editors' note: For a discussion of how 
sugar works as a preservative, see Food 
Science, pp. 80-81. 



ADD FAT FOR SMOOTH 
CHOCOLATE 

What should you add to regular choco- 
late to make it the right consistency for 
dipping? Also, the chocolate I use to dip 
my homemade English toffee melts if 
held for any length of time; is there any- 
thing that can be added to prevent this 
from happening? 

— LeRoy Hilker, 
Los Angeles, C A 

Mark Gray replies: As it happens, both 
questions are resolved by adding fat to the 
chocolate — but each problem requires a 
different fatty solution. To bring your 
chocolate to dipping consistency, you 
need to add cocoa butter to the choco- 
late. About an ounce of cocoa butter to 
every pound of melted chocolate will 
give you good results. Cocoa butter also 
makes the chocolate melt more easily in 
your mouth. 

You'll need to temper the chocolate, 
however, before adding cocoa butter; 
otherwise, the chocolate will discolor 
when it hardens. There's nothing wrong 
with the chocolate if it does streak; it just 
means the fat in the chocolate has sepa- 
rated. Cocoa butter can be found at gour- 
met food stores and chocolate shops; 
chocolatiers are often willing to sell you 
some from their stock. 

As for the problem of chocolate that 
melts too easily, that's a sign you're using 
high-quality chocolate. Still, if you want 
your chocolate to melt more slowly, add 
solid all-vegetable shortening to the 
warm, melted chocolate. You need very 
little shortening; for two to three pounds 
of melted chocolate, just a tablespoon of 
shortening will do the trick. Do not try 
this with cooking oil; it won't work. 
Mark Gra^ is a consultant to the confec- 
tionery industry and lives in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FUTURE CHEFS 

Is there a handbook that lists sources of 
scholarships or financial aid available 
to students who are interested in pursu* 
ing a career in the culinary arts? 

— Ali Morse, Paonia, CO 

Deborah Arnold replies: Yes, there are 
several resources you might consult 
in search of cooking school funds. The 
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International Association of Culinary 
Professionals (IACP) sponsors scholar- 
ships each year; to get more information, 
call 502/587-7953 and leave your name 
and address. The IACP will mail you in- 
formation about the scholarships, includ- 
ing qualifications and an application. 

Another valuable resource is The 
Guide To Cooking Schools [shawguides, 
inc.]. This book is updated yearly and in- 
cludes information about hundreds of 
cooking schools (including vocational 
schools and culinary colleges) as well as a 
list of more than 100 apprenticeship pro- 
grams. All schools are also ranked by 
tuition. You also might find the Guides 
section on Culinary and Accrediting 
Organizations helpful; some of these 
groups may offer scholarships. To order 
the Guide, call 305/446-8888. 

Other books that may help you in- 
clude A Guide to College Programs in Hos- 
pitality and Tourism [council on hotel, 

RESTAURANT & INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION 

(CHRiE)] and FoodWork: Jobs in the Food In- 
dustry and How to Get Them [advocacy 



press]. All should be available in your 
local library. If there's a particular school 
you're interested in, contact its Adminis- 
tration or Financial Aid department; 
many schools offer scholarships. 
Deborah Arnold is the director of adminis- 
tration at the IACP in Louisville, Kentucky. 

FINDING NO-SUGAR CHAMPAGNE 

The most elegant champagne I ever 
tasted was called "sauvage." I was told 
that this driest of the dry has no sugar 
added and virtually no residual sugars. 
Sauvage is very hard to find and unfor- 
tunately too expensive to enjoy except at 
very special times. Please tell me which 
producers you can recommend, and is 
France the only country to produce it? 

— Susan Asanovic, 
Wilton, CT 

Rosina Tinari Wilson replies: Take 
heart; the bubbly you crave may be more 
accessible than you thought. "Sauvage" 
is probably a proprietary name, and while 
it may be very expensive, it's possible to 



get a reasonably priced sparkling wine 
that has been made without sugar. A pro- 
ducer of Spanish sparkling wines, Castell 
Blanch, sells "Brut Zero" for $6 to $8 a 
bottle. Some sugar is added to almost all 
champagnes and sparkling wines because 
the sweetness counteracts the wine's 
high acid content. However, for those 
who want a bone-dry champagne, this is 
a good way to go. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches "Wine and 
Food Affinities" at the California Culinary 
Academy. 

MAKING EGGS SAFE 
IN THE MICROWAVE 

I understand that there is a way to 
treat raw eggs in the microwave that 
removes any possible bacteria, but 
doesn't cook them. Can you describe it? 

— Lauren Mahan, 
San Diego, CA 

Kay Engelhardt replies: Food science 
writer Harold McGee has developed a 
technique for killing any potential egg 




THE DVEN THAT 

PROFESSIONAL CHEFS WOULD HAVE 

HT HOME IF THEY 
WEREN'T SO SICK DF COOKING WHEN 

THEY GOT THERE. 



It's a new convection oven that cooks 30% faster 
than a traditional oven. And it holds twice as much 
food. Most importantly, it's made by Wolf Range. 
In other words, it's what chefs would use if they 
brought work home with them. Any 
questions? Please call 800-366-9653, 
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bacteria. It can be done on a stove or in a 
microwave. While efficient, it's not an 
"instant" method, as using a microwave 
might suggest. The technique works best 
in batches of two yolks at a time. 

To safeguard against bacteria in rec- 
ipes that use uncooked eggs, beat two 
yolks until homogenized. Add two tea- 
spoons of lemon juice or vinegar and beat 
again. (Acids like vinegar and lemon 
juice interfere with the yolks' coagula- 
tion.) Add two tablespoons of water if 
the eggs are large, two tablespoons plus 
two teaspoons if the eggs are extra-large. 
Beat again and pour the mixture into a 
glass bowl. Cover the bowl with a plate, 
and heat it in the microwave at high 
power until you can seethe surface of the 
mixture begin to bubble. Continue cook- 
ing for several seconds more and remove 
the bowl from the oven. The mixture will 
appear curdled beyond redemption, but 
if you beat it vigorously it will become 
creamy. Heat the mixture again until it 
begins to bubble. Continue cooking an- 
other few seconds and then remove the 



bowl and beat again. Cover the bowl, let 
it sit for one minute, beat the yolks again, 
and they're ready to use. 

This method is ideal for making such 
yolk-based sauces as hollandaise, bear- 
naise, and mayonnaise, but the repeated 
heating makes the yolks more fragile 
than just-cracked yolks. Be extra-careful 
when cooking with them so you don't 
wind up with a curdled sauce. 
Kay Engelhardt is the test kitchen supervisor 
for the American Egg Board in Park Ridge, 
Illinois. 

BUTTER, CLARIFIED 

What is clarified butter, and why do 
some recipes require it? How do you 
clarify butter? 

— Amy Whelan, 
Sacramento, CA 

Jack Johnston replies: Clarified butter 
is pure butterfat, created by removing 
the water and milk solids from butter. 
It's useful for a number of dishes, such 
as sautes, which are cooked at high 



temperatures that could cause the milk 
solids in whole butter to burn. Of course, 
sautes are often made with cooking oils, 
which have a higher scorching point, but 
clarified butter is a must when you want 
the flavor of butter while cooking over 
high heat. 

To clarify butter, melt the butter in a 
heavy saucepan over low to moderate 
heat. As the butter melts, skim the white 
froth that appears on the surface. The 
butter's water will boil at the bottom of 
the pan and gradually evaporate. When 
the butter looks clear and no longer 
foams, slowly pour the butterfat into an- 
other heatproof container, leaving the 
milk solids at the bottom of the pan. 
When trying to remove the last of the 
clarified butter from the pan, you can use 
a ladle to skim off the butterfat without 
disturbing the milk solids. A pound (two 
cups) of whole butter will give you about 
a cup and a half of clarified butter. It will 
keep, refrigerated, for at least a month. 
fack fohnston is the chef at Parigi in Dal- 
las, Texas. 
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cutlery that's 
truly beautiful. 
LomsonSharp' sculpts 
handles from rosewood, 
one of nature's hardest, to 




provide comfort, warmth, and 
durability. LomsonSharp " knives are 
mode in America by skilled craftsmen. 
Fuil tang, hi carbon, stain- free steel blades 
are hand ground to the sharpest edges 
and offer absolute balance. 
You'll love the beauty , the feel 
and the performance. 

LamsonSharp the last knives 
vou'll ever need—auaranteed. 
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COOKING WINE ISN'T GOOD 
FOR COOKING 

What's the difference between "cooking 
wine" and real wine? Also, how long 
is an open bottle of wine still good for 
cooking? 

— Albert Pound, 
New Haven, CT 

John Ash replies: I'm happy to report 
that "cooking wine" is disappearing from 
view. Traditionally, a cooking wine was a 
pretty awful wine with salt added, bottled 
by manufacturers to sell in grocery stores. 
This unappealing combination ensured 
that cooks wouldn't be tempted to nip 
into the wine. Today, what people now 
refer to as cooking wine is a wine that's 
not very distinguished, perhaps some- 
thing you'd buy by the jug or by the box. 

To my mind, the only rule for using a 
wine in cooking is to make sure it's one 
you'd be willing to drink. If you've had a 
wine in your refrigerator for a month and 
a half, you won't want to cook with it. The 
flavor will have been destroyed by oxida- 



tion, and the wine will taste sour and un- 
pleasant. However, if you have opened a 
bottle and want to save it for cooking in a 
few days, replace the cork and store the 
wine in the refrigerator. The life span will 
vary from wine to wine, but a white wine 
can last five to seven days, while a red 
wine can last as long as two weeks. If you 
have any doubts as to the wine's suitabil- 
ity, taste it. If you don't like it, don't use it. 
]ohn Ash is the culinary director for Fetzer 
Vineyards' Valley Oaks Food & Wine Cen- 
ter in Hopland, California. 

THE SECRET OF CHICKEN SOUP 

When I make stock, I use chicken wings 
and backs with onions, carrots, celery, 
and peppers, I let it cook for two to 
three hours, but it turns out very weak* 
What am I doing wrong? 

— -Leo Rasch, 
Bandon, OR 

Molly Stevens replies: In order to 
achieve a full-flavored stock, it's essen- 
tial to start with plenty of good, meaty 



bones. Fill the stockpot with bones and 
vegetables and add only enough cold 
water to cover by an inch. A guideline to 
use while shopping for bones is roughly 
1 to iVi pounds of bones per quart of 
stock. For a truly superb stock, include 
chicken pieces such as thighs and legs 
with the excess fat removed. The total 
amount of vegetables should equal about 
20% of the weight of the bones. Use 
fewer sweet vegetables such as carrots 
and peppers, since their flavors can dom- 
inate. The addition of an herb sachet 
(bouquet garni) will also boost the flavor 
of a stock. Try a combination of parsley 
stems, thyme, bay leaf, and peppercorns 
tied together in a piece of cheesecloth. 

Always begin with cold water and 
begin timing only after the stock has 
begun to simmer. Chicken stock should 
simmer gently for three to four hours. 
Skim carefully and avoid rapid boiling to 
create a better-tasting stock. 

Another method for creating a richer, 
more flavorful stock is to first brown the 
bones and vegetables in a skillet or a 
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sculptures, wall friezes, 
stained glass and tapestries 
celebrating wine and the | 
grape harvest. They are part 
of our unique collection of 
replica European art and 
architectural artifacts from 
throughout history. 

Our color catalogue, 
photographed in Europe, 
is yours free. 

1-800-525-1733 
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Tapestry Wine Holder 
Acanthus Leaf Pattern 
French Jacquard Weave 
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$138 + $6.75 shipping 
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Chef Clothing Revival ". . . 
The Gift For Those Who 
Take Cooking Seriously. 

Feeling like a chef can multiply 
the sheer joy and inspiration of 
serious cooking. And nothing 
makes you feel more like a chef 
than classic, comfortable, kitchen 
wear from Chef Clothing Revival™ 
Designed by Chefs for Chefs®, and 
proven in the great kitchens of the 
world, these garments and acces- 
sories make a perfect, 

and greatly appreciated gift for the serious cook in 
your life. Call or write for the complete Chef 
Clothing Revival™ Gift Catalog today 

JuJm 1-800-352-2433 
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roasting pan, either on the stove or in a 
400°F oven. When well caramelized, 
put the bones and vegetables in a stock- 
pot, pour off the grease, deglaze the pan 
with cold water, add this liquid to the 
stockpot, and fill the rest of the way 
with more cold water. This will produce 
a deeper-colored brown chicken stock. 
Although the color may not be suitable 
for all recipes, it has an undeniably rich 
and full flavor. 

Molly Stevens is a chef /instructor at the 
New England Culinary Institute in Essex, 
Vermont, and a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking. 

STARTER READY— YOGURT SET? 

I have been making my own yogurt, 
using a freeze-dried starter, but the 
yogurt sometimes fails to set. What 
can I do? 

— Evelyn Kamstra, 
Glendale, AZ 

Dr. W. J. Harper replies: Commercial 
starters are generally reliable; however, 
there are several factors you should look 
after to ensure your yogurt sets every 
time. The starter must be fresh, and 
should be stored in the refrigerator. 
When starters get warm, they tend to 
deteriorate. Also, freeze -dried starters 
sometimes lose their strength over time; 
check that yours hasn't passed its expi- 
ration date. Temperature control is also 
important. If your milk falls below 72°F 
during incubation, the starter can fail 
to activate. Last, you should always 
make yogurt with scrupulously clean 
equipment. It should be free of any evi- 
dence of past yogurt batches and should 
be rinsed well after washing. Any left- 
over cleanser can prevent the yogurt 
from setting. 

Dr. WJ. Harper is a professor of Food Science 
& Technology at Ohio State University in 
Columbus. 

WHAT IS FROM ACE FRAIS? 

What is the U.S. (or Canadian) equiv- 
alent to fromage frais, which is sold in 
Britain and France? 

— Valerie Gay ton-Casper sen, 
Victoria, BC 

Ricki Carroll replies: Fromage frais trans- 
lates literally from French as "fresh 
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cheese," and that's essentially what it is. 
It's a simple cheese made with milk and a 
culture, and the technique is identical to 
making yogurt. The texture of fromage 
frais depends on how long — or if — you 
drain the cheese after the culture in- 
cubates in the milk. Some people know 
fromage frais as a runny cheese that has a 
texture similar to that of yogurt. Others 
think of fromage frais as being spreadable, 
and closer in style to cream cheese. Fro- 
mage frais, also called fromage blanc 
("white cheese"), is sold next to yogurt 
in French grocery stores, and like yogurt, 
it's often flavored with fruit. Unfortu- 
nately, fromage frais is not commonly 
found in our grocery stores, but it's very 
simple to make at home. 

Depending on how rich you want the 
final result to be, fromage frais can be 
made from any type of milk, cream, or a 
combination of the two. If you want the 
sort of fromage frais common in Europe, 
it would probably be best to use light 
cream. To make your own fromage frais, 
begin by heating milk to 175°F. Cool the 
milk to 75° and add a package of fromage 
blanc culture. Let the milk sit overnight, 
and in the morning you'll have a some- 
what runny fromage frais. For a thicker 
product, you can drain the cheese in 
a cheesecloth-lined sieve for as long as 
six hours. 

Ricki Carroll is the owner of the New Eng- 
land Cheesemaking Supply Company in 
Ashfield, Massachusetts. 

ONE SALMON, TWO CURES 

What is the difference between smoked 
salmon and lox? 

— Louisa Ryder, 
Dallas, TX 

Manny Sklar replies: The difference is 
very simple. Lox is the term for salmon 
that is cured in pure salt for about two 
months and then is soaked to get rid 
of the excess salt. Lox is not smoked. 
Smoked salmon is salmon that has been 
cured (usually in a mixture of sugar and 
salt) for a few days before being rinsed 
off and smoked for about 12 hours. 
Smoked salmon has a much milder taste 
than lox does, and it's usually much 
more expensive. 

Manny Sklar is the smoked fish buyer for 
Zabar s in New York City. ♦ 



Rums from 
Puerto Rico* 

What Makes Them the Finest 

The secret is in the aging. The 
magnificant rums from this sun- 
drenched island obtain their unique 
smoothness from being aged. 

The rum is refined by filtering and 
then poured into white oak casks and 
allowed to rest quietly and undis- 
turbed. The length of time as well as 
each producer's blend of rums deter- 
I mine the distinct tastes and body of 
each type. 

Light, White or Silver Rums 

have a subtle, delicate flavor for desserts 
such as flan or trifle. 

| Gold or Amber Rums have a deeper 
flavor and slightly darker color ideal with 
seafood. They can also be used for bolder 
drinks where you want a well-defined 
rum taste. 

DARK RUMS are exceptionally smooth 
and have very full flavors for serving 
"neat" or on-the-rocks, with seltzer or in 
robust drinks such as a planters punch. 
They are great additions to sturdy meats, 
beef roasts, steaks, or as a glaze for pork. 

PREMIUM RUMS are reserves, drier, 
highly refined, subtle and aromatic. They 
are enjoyed by connoisseurs in a snifter or 
on-the-rocks. 

Specialty Rums, "Fun Rums", 
Spiced or Flavored are ideal for those 
looking for a modern, trendy drink, mixed 
with fruit juices, in after-dinner coffee or 
in cakes and pies. 

* Rums of Puerto Rico are of the highest 
quality due to a law requiring all rum 
produced in Puerto Rico to be aged. 

RUMS OF PUERTO RICO*! ONLY THE FINEST 
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Aging has given our rums a smoothness, whether straight or mixed, that has made them preferred over all others. 
And only in Puerto Rico, with its heritage of fine rums, is aging guaranteed by law. 
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The quality of a Bordeaux vine is intriguing. 
Many theories have been put forth to explain the 
stature or lack thereof of each wi ne, but none by 
itself suffices. 

Soil, choice of grapes, cli mate and style of 
vinemaking will all have thei r i nf luence on the 
end product. The soil is a factor mostly because it 
dictates vhich grapes will grov best and thus 
likely t^ 



I'm a fan of the printed page. Though 
the new frontier in culinary publishing 
seems to be multimedia products (CD- 
ROMs), I'm not convinced that inter- 
active CDs are truly useful for cooking. 
But I was intrigued by a press release 
for an interactive computer program on 
wine. This topic on CD-ROM made more 
sense to me, and since I don't want to 
miss out on all the fun that people seem 
to be having with electronics, I thought 
I'd give it a try. 

The CD is called the Bordeaux Wine 
Professor, and it's the first in a series 
created by Stephen and Patricia Mut- 
koski. He's a professor of wine educa- 
tion at Cornell and she's a computer 
programmer; their company is called 
E-8 Publications. 

The program isn't cheap (about $ 1 50) , 
but for your money you get as much in- 
formation as you'd find in several books. 
This CD-ROM uses the medium's prodi- 
gious powers of information storage and 
retrieval to its full potential — the pro- 
gram packs an enormous amount of both 
general and Bordeaux-specific informa- 
tion in a format that's fun and easy to use, 




Learn about Bordeaux wines, vineyards, geography — 

even how to pronounce Labegorce-Zede. 

combining text, photographs, maps, 
video clips, and sound. I'm not very 
familiar with interactive CDs, yet I was 
able to follow the instructions for load- 
ing the program (which is the trickiest 
part) . I used the Mac version; a Windows 
version is available as well. Once in, 
navigation is smooth, just a question of 
clicking on words or icons. 

The first thing you hear is the squeak 
and pop of a cork being coaxed from 
a bottle — the Professor has a sense of 
humor. Your first move is to choose from 
one of three sections: an introduction to 
wine; a food and wine pairing section; and 
the main section, also called the Bordeaux 
Wine Professor. 

The introduction to wine is very basic 
indeed and doesn't offer much more than 
textbook definitions and explanations, 
plus a slide show, but it's nonetheless use- 
ful as a refresher. The pairing section, 
called Food & Wine Winners, can be ap- 
proached a number of ways: you can start 



with a specific Bordeaux wine and ask for 
suggested recipes, start with a general 
style of wine, or start with an "occasion" 
and get recommendations on an appro- 
priate wine as well as recipes. You can 
also browse through the recipes alone or 
view them broken down by main ingre- 
dient or by course. 

While it's entertaining to flip through 
the recipes, each one with a color pic- 
ture, this section seemed the weakest to 
me. The recipes are a slightly ragtag col- 
lection, some from well-known chefs, 
many from cruise ships, some from vine- 
yards, some from E-8 Publications, and 
an occasional mysterious attribution 
such as "Martinelli." The recipes 
seem to have been taken verba- 
tim from their sources, which 
means there's no consistency of 
style and many are expressed in 
"chef shorthand," with ingredi- 
ent lists that include things like 
"5 pes. each 65g veal medal- 
lions," "morel confit," or "sauce 
Cafe Opera." Others are more 
user-friendly and have the ap- 
pearance, at least, of having been 
tested by their creators. For me, 
the bank of recipes would serve 
more as a springboard — I'd look 
at the suggested type of dish or in- 
gredient; from there I'd create or 
find my own recipes. Whether you like 
the program's recipes or not, the section 
doesn't give any specifics as to why a 
dish works with a particular wine, which 
weakens the learning angle. 

The third section is the one I found 
the most valuable — The Bordeaux Wine 
Professor. Here your path splits in two 
directions. The first, called Regional 
Ramble, shows varying formats that pre- 
sent general facts on the geography and 
climate of Bordeaux and specific facts 
about each appellation. 

When you choose the second, Label 
Logic, you start with a specific wine — 
you can pick your own or, as a way of me- 
andering through the program, you can 
let the program pick one for you. A 
photograph of the label appears on the 
screen, along with highlighted informa- 
tion about the wine. By clicking on cer- 
tain words, you can learn the full name 
of the wine, who makes it, its classifica- 
tion, the location of the chateau, and 
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more, including a good explanation of 
the cruclasse system. 

From either Regional Ramble or Label 
Logic, you can access what's called the frv 
formaniac, which is a huge store of data, 
some specific to the wine or district you've 
selected, some relating to all Bordeaux 
wines. Informaniac has about a dozen op- 
tions to click on. 

One of the most fun and practical 
sections is the pronunciation guide, 
which shows the wine names written pho- 
ne tically and plays an audio clip of the 
name being pronounced — not by some- 
one with a perfect French accent, but by a 
competent English speaker. It's less melo- 
dious than a real French voice, but it's 
easier to imitate (and it's just plain fun to 
have the computer speak French to you — 
what would Gomez do?) . A section called 
Serving Savvy brings you back into the 
realm of wine and food pairing; it also 
offers short video clips on serving. Peel 
Me a Grape has descriptions of the Bor- 
deaux varietals; Viniculture Adventure 
presents a chart of winemaking. Vintage 



Advantage is a detailed vintage chart with 
lots of production figures and other tidbits 
for vintage junkies; GeoGenius has inter- 
esting maps, starting with a world map 
(with France highlighted, in case we're not 
quite sure) and zeroing in on each vine- 
yard. Local Color offers photos and cul- 
tural facts about the regions ; Tasting Tutor 
offers basic wine -tasting guidelines. And 
finally there are two wine production seg- 
ments with loads of comparative charts of 
yields, acreage, and more. 

I say "finally," but that's not nearly all 
that's in the program. There's a compre- 
hensive tourism guide with addresses and 
phone numbers for local tourist bureaus, 
recreation centers, bicycle rental shops, 
etc., throughout Bordeaux. A glossary can 
be accessed any time you're faced with an 
unfamiliar term, and a long bibliography is 
given — just in case you haven't learned 
enough from the program and you want to 
read more. The program also has a cellar 
notes section (CyberCellar) that looks 
useful, but speaking as someone who "lays 
down" wines for only as long as it takes to 



drive from the bottle shop to my house, I 
can't really comment on its design. 

I wouldn't recommend the Bordeaux 
Wine Professor for the casual wine drinker 
who wants only a passing knowledge of 
the major chateaux or who wants to know 
what to serve with an impromptu dinner, 
but for those who want to dedicate some 
time to the study of Bordeaux and its 
wines, this is a marvellous tool, offering 
information that would be hard to find 
elsewhere and that definitely would be 
hard to collate, cross-reference, and pre- 
sent in such an easy-to-use format. The 
suggested retail price for the CD-ROM is 
$199; direct orders from the Mutkoskis 
are $ 149 plus $3 shipping. To order (and to 
find out whether your computer is souped- 
up enough to run the program) , contact 
E-8 Publications, 121 E. Remington Rd., 
Ithaca, NY 14850; 607/257-7610. At press 
time, similar programs on Sonoma and 
Napa Valleys and Germany were sched- 
uled for release in May. 

— Martha Holmberg, Fine Cooking 

(Continued on p. 20) 
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Tender five star beef 
aged to perfection 

call 30 1-424 -1877 or 

1-800-707MEAT 

for delivery 

We now accept Visa and MasterCard 
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HARD TO FIND 

MEXICAN 
CHILES, HERBS, 
SPICES AND 
SEASONINGS. 




SPICY SALSAS 
AND SAUCES, 
MEXICAN 
COOKING 
UTENSILS, ETC 



Mail $1.00 and receive a catalog, recipes and a $2.00 credit 
for your first order. 
F.O. F3ox 20198-8" ★ Austin, Texas ★ 78-720-198-8 



A Cracker Made With Wine? 

American Vintage Wine Biscuits 

are deliciously different crackers 
made with wine & black pepper. 
Always a perfect accompaniment, 
serve these crackers with erudite, 
cheeses, pates, cocktails, appetiz- 
ers, wine-tastings, soups, salads, 
munchies, dips or anything you 
can imagine: even ice cream. 
Their striking combination of 

fl avors make them 
irresistible 
on their 
own like 
chips. 



GIFT!! 





2 BAG SIZES: 4.5 OZ. & 8 OZ. 

Try our sampler packs: 

• 3 small and 2 large bags $27.00 

• 2 large bags $15.00 

(includes shipping in continental US) 

Credit cards call: 718-361-2358 
MC t Visa, AmEx. Or mail check or money order to: 

American Vintage Wine Biscuits, 
40-03 27th Street, Long Island City, NY 11101. 
Ask for us at your favorite store. 
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from California's 
"undiscovered " wineries, 
delivered directly to you! 

When you subscribe, you'll take a 
monthly excursion To the "Wine 
Country." Receive two different 
bottles of limited a^abj]i|yl^ 
wines from one of * 
California s finest 
small wineries, 
and our 
exclusive 
newsletter 
introducing 
you to the 
wines and 
their winery. 
You may subscribe 
for as long as you like, 
cancel at any time. Choose 
from our regular selection, red^ K whtf e 
wine. Gift subscriptions availab. 




New subscriber's spe 
3 bottles for the price 
on first order 

Only $28.50 per month 

delivered to your 
home or office 





"Your direct connection to the 
Winemakers of California" 

1800 858 WINE 

(9463) 

AmEx Visa MC Discover • Call 24 hours 



CAREER COOKING CLASSES 



" The graduates of Peter Kump's 
are intelligent and well-trained. 
They reflect the dedication and 
excellence of the school staff." 

We couldn't have said it better ourselves. 
At Peter Kump's New York Cooking School 

we're getting people ready for top-level careers — and 
because we require two years of college for admission, 
we can do it in only 20 weeks. 

Who are we? One of the most prestigious cooking 
schools in the world. Our apprenticeship program 
boasts placement in the highest caliber establishments 
both here and abroad. Our graduates work in the most 
exclusive restaurants and pastry 
shops in the country, or run their 
own businesses. Some work as 
food writers and food stylists. 

Start your career at the top. For 
information about our career 
courses in the Culinary Arts and 
Pastry & Baking Arts, or to learn 




Michael Romano 

Chef-Owner 

Union Square Cafe 

21 East 16th St., NYC 
(212) 243-4020 



KUMPS 

YORK 
COOKING 
SCHOOL 

307EAST92ST. 



NEW YORK, NY 10128 



about our school courses for home cooks, call 

(800)522-4610 



New ideas. . .tested methods. . . 
great advice! 

Now you can cook with confidence! All the great cooking you ever 
wanted is yours in Fine Cooking magazine, the new food and cooking 
authority for people who love to cook. Every issue of Vine Cooking 
gives you new foods, ingredients, recipes and processes. . .plus 
memorable menus, exciting techniques, practical advice and step-by- 
step methods to bake, fry, steam, smoke. . .even brew! 6 issues, $26 a 
year (outside the U.S. $32, GST included). If at any time you aren't 
satisfied with Vine Cooking, we'll gladly refund your money in full. 



fine 

Cooking 



Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1-800-888-8286 and ask for operator 159. 

Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Notes 



Not the Same Old Grind 

Every coffee fanatic knows that freshly 
roasted beans ground just before brewing 
are essential ingredients for great coffee. 
But grinding beans has always been a prob- 
lem for finicky home brewers. The com- 
mon, inexpensive blade grinders (actually 
mini-blenders) heat the beans as they 
chop them; this can damage the oils essen- 
tial to coffee's smooth flavor and leave it 
tasting bitter. And blade grinders offer no 
way to adjust for a particular grind, so the 
consistency of the ground coffee is as much 
a matter of luck as technology. 

The best way to grind coffee has always 
been with a burr grinder, which is simply 
a small, electric version of a millstone, 
like the kind used for centuries to grind 
grain. Coffee passes between two rotating 
metal plates that crush the beans without 
heating them. The plates can be adjusted 
and set to consistently grind beans to the 
proper gauge for any particular brewing 
method. But burr grinders don't come 
cheap, ranging in price from $60 to $200, 



as compared with about $20 for a blade 
grinder. The Bunn Deluxe Coffee Grinder 
costs $99.95, so while it isn't the cheapest, 
it offers very good value for the money. 

Coffee grinders aren't known for their 
soothing sounds, but this model certainly 
rates at the low end of the noise scale. Its 




This Bunn coffee grinder lets you adjust your grind 

and won't damage the coffee's flavorful oils. 



hopper holds up to a pound of beans, and 
the machine won't operate unless the cup 
that holds the ground coffee is in place, so 
early-morning sleepyheads can't grind 
coffee all over their countertops. 

My main complaint is that the knob 
to adjust the grind is, for some reason, set 
inside the hopper that holds the beans, 
rather than on the outside of the machine, 
where it would be easier to use. The ma- 
chine is operated by a timer that's divided 
into increments labeled in cups ranging 
from OFF to 20 CUPS. As a measurement 
guide, the timer is essentially useless, and 
my advice is to ignore it. Use the higher 
settings for finer grinds to make stronger 
coffee and the lower settings for coarser 
grinds and weaker coffee. Grind only the 
amount of coffee that you intend to brew 
immediately and measure the grounds ac- 
cording to your roaster's recommendation. 
To find out where to buy the Bunn Deluxe 
Coffee Grinder, call 800/35 2-BUNN. 

— David Baron, former director of sales 
and marketing for Torrefazione Italia, one of 
the Northwest's premier coffee roasters ♦ 



Travel and Learn 



This could be your most 
memorable vacation. Join 
our small, escorted group 
to explore ... 



The Wines and Cuisine 

of Tuscany 

7 nigftts in a beautifully re- 
stored 15th-century farmhouse 
Cordon Bleu cooking classes 
tltrougii tlie Scuola aiArte CuKnaria 
of Florence 

Special lectures on tlw lustory 
and tradition of cooking, olive oil, 
and Italian wines and wine tasting 
Tours and tastings at premier 
estates of the region 

October 1 - 8, 1995 
limited to 12 participants 



For a brochure, please call 

Mariner Tours 



1-617-267-6113 



VI D ALIA 8 




Hendrix Farms proudly presents this 
year's crop of Vidalia* Sweet Onions! 
Fresh from the field and hand selected, 
order your Vidalias* today and ask for 
a free copy of our spring catalog! 

10-LB. BOX $12.95 
25-LB. BOX $29.95 
50-LB. BOX $54.95 
(Plus $2.95 S&H per address) 

1-800-221-5050 




P O Box 1 1% * Meiref G*ofQta 



ctfnA 
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The Perfect Gourmet Gift! It's 
Uniquely Mississippi! 

A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this 
gourmet restaurant in the 
Mississippi Delta- 
Hard cover that opens flat $14.95 

Qui ^owimzt ^PU <zA/[ixzx aiz 
Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 38751 
FAX: 601-887-5547 
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Love To Cook? 




A Brand New Opportunity 



ilPMEMAKERi, 



0>> 



Start your own proven and profitable 
Home Based Service Business utilizing your 
Creative Cooking abilities. Learn how to start and 
operate a successful Personal Chef Service business 
from the originator and pioneer of the 
Personal Chef Service industry-the USPCA. 

Our Personal Chef Service Business Training System 
includes: 

•TRAINING MANUAL •STARTER RECIPES 

•MARKETING MATERIALS •FORMS AND CONTRACTS 

•COMPUTER SOFTWARE *0NE YEAR TELEPHONE SUPPORT 



CALL FOR YOUR FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE! 




1-800-547-7915 





M/C 



United States Personal Chef Association 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Listed in Entrepreneur Magazine's 
1993 Business Opportunity Top 500. 



VISA 



v ^fnui your place in a 
time-fi onored profession, 
tyevefop your culinary 

seitina with yuafity iratnina al 36e 
ScAooIof Culinary ^Mrts. £earn the 




■j , fx v. rtt - Ki/it J'tlr/rmyuv i 
j jQ fr-ittttap i/nfut/ry fviijri- 
'«rf>o/i m "ur Hvsoaafv 
tyrmt prt^zm ( fai 

ftrjff; four locations: Atlanta, Denver, 
D~orl £ aut/ert/ale, and Jf oust on. 



The School of Culinary Arts 
\mtsm of tie mt mmniof bum, toe or iNsmvu or mi latoeidue, the ak ggmii w mxim m m ammasmatK at sc« 



CALL TODAY: 1 - 8 O O - 5 4 3 - 4 8 6 O 



EASY TO USE, EGG YOLK SEPARATOR 



NOW YOU CAN EAT ALL THE EGGS YOU WANT-WITHOUT THE YOLK 
DO YOU USE EGGS IN YOUR FAVORITE RECIPE? 
* DO YOU BAKE? 

THIS EGG SEPARATOR IS FOR YOU! 
QUICKLY SEPARATES WHITES AND YOLKS 
IDEAL FOR BAKING AND MAKING 
SOUFFLES, MOUSSES AND MERINGUES 
DISASSEMBLES FOR EASY CLEANING 
DISHWASHER SAFE 

Only $10.95 plus s/h and sales tax 
CALL 1-800-838-YOLK (9655) 

Or send payment to NARROW WAY CO 
P.O. Box 690487. Stockton, CA 95269 




from coast to coast . . . 

Chefs are wearing 



Chefwear 

USA 




I ln'IWar oners a full line 
of chef dothmii including 
jackets, pants, leggings, 
aprons, liars imd more! 
All in 100% cotton* unisex 
sizing, made in the USA. 
To place an order or to request 
a catalog, call loll Ere 

1.800.L0V.CHEF 

(1.800,568.2433) 



in i K~ Mark Perl of Campanile in 
I \ Win M.n nhisaot Matsubisa 



Manhattan: and Hnuilev ORdin of 
lark Creek fnn arid (hu> Market m 
tht Sanfrandsco^ \m 
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Tips 



Do you have a clever way to peel 
vegetables, line a cake pan, or keep 
herbs tasting fresh? Let us know. Write 
to Tips, Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506; or send 
your tip by e-mail: America Online — 
finecookng; CompuServe — 74602,2651 . 
We pay for tips we publish. 



Basil Leaves All Year 

My garden produces lots of great basil 
during the summer that withers during 
the first chilly nights of fall. Here's how I 
freeze what I can't use, making August's 
harvest last through the winter. 

Start by removing all the leaves from 
the stems. Wash and dry the leaves (I like 
to use a salad spinner for this last step) . 
Next, take two yards of waxed paper and 
lay it across a table or kitchen counter. 
Spread the clean, dry basil leaves on the 
paper in a single layer, leaving the last 
foot of paper empty. Now begin slowly 
rolling the paper up from the filled end — 
just as if you were rolling up a carpet. It's 
important that the leaves stay in a single 
layer, so this can take a few starts and 
stops. Roll the last, empty foot of waxed 
paper to seal the package. Put the rolled 
basil package into a plastic bag and then 



stow it in the freezer. When you need 
basil to cook with, simply unroll the 
paper enough to expose a few leaves, roll 
the paper back up, and put it back in the 
freezer. While the basil's color will have 
turned an olive green in the cold, the fla- 
vor is wonderfully preserved — better 
than dried basil from the supermarket. 

— Margaret Kasten, 
Norwalk, CT 

Quick Deglazing 

When deglazing a roasting pan to make a 
sauce or gravy, use a small bottle-brush 
reserved only for this purpose to rub off 
the caramelized meat juices on the sides 
of the pan. This is a quick and effective 
way to incorporate these flavorful bits 
into the gravy. 

— Hannelore Brandner, 
Escondido, CA 



Heating Milk for Yogurt 
in the Microwave 

A microwave oven with a temperature 
probe is perfect for heating milk for mak- 
ing yogurt. I stick the probe in the bowl 
of milk and set the microwave to simmer, 
which on my machine is 180°F, exactly 
the temperature for making yogurt. The 
bell rings and the microwave shuts off 
when the milk reaches that tempera- 
ture. Cleaning the bowl is a cinch — no 
more scraping scorched milk from the 
bottom of a saucepan. 

— Gay Hertzman, 
Raleigh, NC 

Mashing Avocado 

For a quick and easy way to make a sub- 
lime guacamole, mash the avocado by 
putting the flesh through a potato ricer. 
The ricer gives the avocado a uniform 
consistency that is unequaled by other 
mashing methods. Be sure to mix in a 
few drops of lemon juice to prevent the 
avocado from browning. 

— Antoinne Von Rimes, 
Santa Barbara, CA 

Odor Eaters 

Paper bags from the grocery store are 
great odor-absorbers. I put a few bags in 
the bottom of my chest freezer and a few 
on top. The bags absorb odors that would 
otherwise give the frozen food off-f lavors. 
I change the bags every couple of months. 

— Stacey A. Poti, 
Prattville, AL 

Ready-Roasted Peppers 

After roasting and peeling red peppers, 
I lay the pieces flat in a single layer in 
a heavy-duty zip-top freezer bag and 
freeze them. Whenever I need a small 
amount of pepper, I simply slide the en- 
tire frozen slab out of the bag and slice 
off a few slivers with a sharp knife. 
They're great in scrambled eggs! I return 
the unused portion to the freezer. If I 
need to use the entire package, it's easy 
to thaw the peppers by submerging the 
bag in warm water. 

— Pamela Staveley, 
Edgecomb, ME 
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Pork Satay Appetizers 
Slice 2 pounds boneless pork loin 
into thin strips. Stir together 
4 minced garlic cloves, 1 cup 
soy sauce, 12 ounces Dijon style 
mustard and 1/2 cup honey 
Save half the sauce for dipping, 
marinate pork in other half for 
50 minutes. Remove strips from 
marinade, discarding marinade 
and weave on bamboo skewers. 
Grill or broil 5-4 minutes. 
Serve with reserved sauce. 
Preparation Time: 20 minutes. 
Makes 16 servings, 

Nutrient Information, Approximately, per 
Serving: Calories: 94, Protein: 13 gm„ 
Fat: 3 gm., Sodium: 354 mg„ 
Cholesterol: 33 mg. 

Nutrient analysis done by Vie Food 
Processor U Diet Analysis Software. 
Pork data jrom USD A 
Handbook 8-10(1991). 




TASTE 

WHAT'S 

NEXT 

<@.The Other White Meat. 



A great party has two main ingredients. 
Interesting guests and interesting food. 
Assuming you've taken care of the former, 
allow us to give you a delicious idea 
for the latter - The Other White Meat®. 




Pork's a natural for dipping. Try bottled or homemade sauces (think 
salsa, sweet & sour, honey mustard) and don't forget the peanut sauce! 




Try tying hunches of herbs with ribbons for a refreshing, charming centerpiece. 
Or, light candles around the house for an instantly elegant look. 

For the Lick Your Chops Cookbook, send $3.95 (includes shipping & handling} to Lick Your Chops Cookbook-Ad. Box 10383. Des Moines. IA 50306. 

America's Pork Producers. ©I 995 National Pork Producers Council tn cooperation with the National Pork Board 
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"Flouring" Pans 
with Cocoa 

When I grease and flour a pan before 
baking a chocolate cake or brownies, I'm 
often left with a white residue on the out- 
side of the cake after removing it from 
the pan. To prevent this problem, I use 
cocoa to "flour" the pan instead. 

— Lori Graham, 
Sauk Ste. Marie, Ml 

Keeping Halved 
Avocados Green 

To store halved avocados and prevent 
them from turning brown, refrigerate 
them fl esh side down in a bowl of water 
with a little bit of lemon juice. The avo- 
cados will keep beautifully for a few days 
this way. The same method can also be 
used when preparing slices of avocado 
ahead of time for salads or garnishes. 

— Janet C. deCarteret, 
Bellevue, WA 

Simple Herb Butters 

I like to serve steamed or boiled lobster 
with an herb-flavored butter for dip- 
ping. I melt the butter and then steep a 
few sprigs of fresh herbs — such as dill, 
thyme, or lemongrass — in the hot but- 
ter for a few minutes for a lightly fla- 
vored butter, or for several minutes for a 
stronger flavor. Remove the herb sprigs 
and reheat the butter if necessary. 

One of my favorite herb combina- 
tions is rosemary and lemon thyme; 
another is parsley, oregano, and thyme. 
Solo herbs, such as chives or basil, also 
work well. 

— Marilyn Lull, 
Bow, NH 

Freezing Berries Separately 

With so many berries available right 
now, I like to freeze some to use when 
they're out of season. I've found this 
method works wonderfully. After wash- 
ing and thoroughly drying the berries, 
spread them out on a baking sheet, 
making sure they don't touch. Carefully 
put the baking sheet in the freezer with- 
out disturbing the berries. Freeze the 
berries for a couple of hours until they're 
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hard, and then dislodge them from the 
baking sheet with a spatula. Put the 
berries in an airtight container and re- 
turn them to the freezer. This method 
prevents the berries from freezing to- 
gether, which can damage their texture 
and shape. It also permits me to remove 
exactly the amount I need from the con- 
tainer for a recipe. 

— Marguerite Mclntyre, 
Bisbee, AZ 

Home Smoker 

Your article on smoking fish in Fine 
Cooking #3 enticed me to submit my 
plan for converting a charcoal kettle 
grill into an electric smoker. I find this 
system saves work because you don't 
have to tend a fi re, and I like the taste of 
the fish better than when it's cooked 
over charcoal. 

Put a single electric burner with a 
built-in thermostat on the bottom of 
the kettle, passing the electrical cord 
through one of the vent holes in the bot- 




torn. I use a burner made by Rival, but 
other companies make similar burners. 
You can buy one for about $20 at a dis- 
count store. 

Put a small can on top of the burner. 
A tunafish can works well; just make 
sure it doesn't have paint or a paper 
label on it. 

When you're ready to smoke the fish, 
put the wood block or chips you're using 
to create the smoke in the can, and set 
the thermostat on the burner at 200°F. 
Put the rack back on the kettle, set the 
fish on the rack, and put the cover on. 
(If you're smoking oily fish, put foil or a 
pan below the fish so that the electric 
burner doesn't get covered with fat.) 
The fish will cook and take on a smoky 
flavor at the same time. Depending on 
the thickness of the fish, the size of the 
kettle grill, and the weather conditions, 
it takes anywhere from one to two hours 
for the fish to reach the desired internal 
temperature of 140°. Check the tem- 
perature of the fish periodically with an 
instant-read thermometer. 

For safety's sake, don't let the unit 
get wet, and don't use the smoker when 
it's raining. 

— Lewis A. Larsen, 
Eagle Grove, I A 

Souping-Up 
Canned Stocks 

For cooks who don't have the time to 
prepare stocks from scratch, yet realize 
that canned stock or plain bouillon is a 
poor substitute, there is a simple and 
flavorful alternative. 

Begin by preparing the bouillon as 
directed on the package. Pour this 
broth (or canned equivalent) into a 
large pot. Add chopped carrots, celery 
(including leaves), and onion. For 
every eight cups of broth, I use two car- 
rots, two ribs of celery, and one onion. I 
also like to brown the flat sides of a 
halved onion in a frying pan and add it 
to the broth; this gives the stock a rich 
fl avor and deep color. Next add about 
six parsley sprigs, a clove of garlic, and a 
bay leaf. Bring this mixture to a boil and 
then reduce the heat. Season the broth 
and simmer, uncovered, for an hour or 
so. Strain the stock through a fi ne sieve 
and cool. The result is a much more 
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A SPECIAL OFFER TO CELEBRATE 
THE 10(F ANNIVERSARY OF LE CORDON BLEU 





THE VIDEOS 

Thanks to this remarkable series of videos, now you can recreate the 
extraordinary cuisine of France right in your kitchen-with the world- 
renowned chefs of Le Cordon Bleu's famed teaching staff as your personal 
instructors. 

During the course of each exciting, 45-minute video, you'll discover the 
secrets ofk Cordon Bleu's most coveted recipes... watch some of France's 
foremost chefs prepare incredible culinary specialities... and see close-up 
the classic techniques and practical methods you need to prepare a 
fabulous assortment of dishes from an elegant dinner for two to a 
memorable holiday feast 

Whether you're a professional chef, a serious amateur or looking for the 
perfect gift for you favorite cook, you'll find the videos-and the specialities 
you'll learn to create-truly magnifique! 

SINGLE VIDEOS $24.95 ($3.00 S/H ea.) 
DISPLAY SET-8 TAPES + COOKBOOK 
$198.60 (5% shipping) 

call 800/888-4046 



THE COOKBOOK 

One hundred classic recipes to celebrate one hundred years of the 
greatest name in French cooking. 1he ultimate collection of recipes - 
traditional and modem * from the world-renowned cooking school Le 
Cordon Bleu. Professional chefs reveal the secrets of the skills behind 
the acclaimed Le Cordon Bleu name. More than 200 color photographs 
show the finished dishes - and the techniques of French cooking. 

CLASSIC FRENCH COOKBOOK 

A $24.95 value comes Free with this offer. 

call 800/888-4046 



LIMITED OFFER 

To receive complete 
Video Library and "The Classic 
French Cookbook"- 
CALL TODAY 



$ 198f 



+ 5% shipping 



SAVE $24.95 



HANDS 
YOU 
A LEMON, 
MAKE A 
SOUFFLE. 

Sometimes the best way to get 
ahead is to go back. To school. 
Our unique, 2 year program offers: 

• Hands-on culinary training 

• 7 to 1 student/teacher ratio 

• Paid, personalized internships 

• Financial aid for qualified students 

• Advanced Placement available 

• A.O.S. degree in Culinary Arts 

• NEW: Bachelor's degree program in 
Service and Management 



Send for our 
four col or | 
catalog 



NEW 

ENGLAND 
CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 



250 Main St., Dept. FC ■ 

Montpelier, VT 05602-9720 5 

Telephone (802) 223-6324 ■ 

Accredited Member, ACCSCT 



You Won't Find 
This Great Chardonnay 
Anywhere Else! 

Our newly released 1993 Preston Ranch Chardonnay 
is available exclusively from the winery. . . for just 
$96 a case. The last six vintages of Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay have been Gold Medal winners, so this 
one won't last long! Order today and we'll deliver to 
your home or office. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

$10 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

As an introduction to Windsor's Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay, order one bottle - one time only - 
for only $10. 

In 1 993, our winemaker received the Andre 
Tchelistcheff "Winemaker of the Year" award from 
Bon Appettt magazine. One taste of this classic 
Chardonnay and you'll understand why. 

TO ORDER, CALL 
^ 800-333-9987 

bmi c 



OFFER EXPIRES 8/30/95 
CA, NY, NJ, IL, FL AND OR 
RESIDENTS ONLY 




Eden 

Organic Beans 




• Quick • Delicious 
• Low Fat, High Fiber 
» No Salt Added 

Chunky Veggie Hummus 

2- 15 oz. cans Eden Navy Beans, 
drained 

2 tablespoons Eden Extra Virgin 

Olive Oil 
1 tablespoon Eden Soy Sauce 

(Shoyu or Tamari) 
1 tablespoon Eden Brown Rice 

Vinegar (or any quality vinegar) 

3- 4 cloves garlic, chopped 
l k lemon, juiced 

1 teaspoon cayenne 
1 tablespoon fresh cilantro, chopped 
1 - 1 5 oz, can Eden Diced Tomatoes 
with Green Chilies, drained 

3 green onions, chopped 

Blend first 7 ingredients in a food 
processor or blender until smooth. Fold 
in tomatoes and green onions. 

Variation: Vi cup chopped sweet pepper 
or red onion can be added to this 
delicious spread or dip. 

Serve with pita bread, crackers, raw 
vegetables, or chips. 

FREE OFFER 

Please write or call 
for the Eden Organic Bean Recipe 
Collection. It's yours for the asking. 
800 838-BEAN 

L W 

KJcn roodMftc 
701 Tecumscb Road 
Clinton, Michigan 
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flavorful stock than what you started 
with, and it's very simple to make. 

— Jeff Backhaus, 
West Bend, Wl 

Use a Scoop for Coring 

A medium-size melon bailer can do 
double duty removing pear and apple 
cores. Cut pears in half lengthwise and 
apples in halves or quarters. Scoop out the 




core and the stem ends with the melon 
bailer. It's faster and easier than using a 
paring knife, and very little fruit is wasted. 

— Lillian Main, 
Victoria, BC 



Quick Clean-Up 
for Bread Bakers 

My spouse raved over the freshly baked 
loaves but ranted over the state of the 
kitchen in the wake of my bread baking. 
This led to a few small improvements in 
technique that have tamed the messy 
demons of dough. 
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The first tip is to knead the dough on 
a floured plastic 22xl8-inch pie-rolling 
mat (mine is Tupperware, but any will 
do). When you're finished, shake the 
excess flour into the garbage before 
washing. If your kitchen has a small 
sink, this mat can be folded in half or in 
quarters to be washed one face at a time. 
Then it can be rolled up and put away. 

The second improvement in my 
technique is to use warm — not hot — 
water to clean up. Hot water seems to 
cook the dough, leaving a sticky mess. 
Also, I use an inexpensive woven mesh 
scrubber (Tuffy brand) for cleaning up. 
Its open structure doesn't fill up with 
dough as readily as a sponge or fine 
nylon scrubber would. 

— David Kailin, 
Corvallis, OR 

Shapely Bread 

To preserve the symmetry of their bread, 
most bakeries make longitudinal slashes 
in the tops of the loaves before baking. 
This allows the loaf to expand evenly 
until the heat sets the gluten network 
of the dough. The slashing method 
works well at home too, as long as your 
dough is robust enough to cut. But if 
your dough is on the softer side, as mine 
often is, trying to make these slashes can 
lead to stretching the loaves out of 
shape. To maintain the shapeliness of 
these more delicate loaves, I poke a 
series of holes in the top of each loaf 
with a metal skewer just before baking. 

— Nancy P. Dowd, 
Lunenburg, NS 

Gourmet Hardware 

My wife and I had been considering 
buying a hammer-type meat tenderizer, 
but they seemed to be rather costly for a 
simple tool that we wouldn't use very 
often. Instead, I found a perfectly ser- 
viceable rubber mallet in a hardware 
store bargain bin for $2.50. Not only is 
it great for pounding out meat (we're 
fond of turkey breast scaloppine) , but a 
well-placed smack splits open an olive 
for pitting and garlic for peeling. Our 
mallet has an aluminum handle with a 
rubber grip, and it does quite well on 
the top shelf of the dishwasher. "The 



Persuader," as we call it, has become a 
welcome addition to our kitchen. 

— Russ Shumaker, 
Richmond, VA 

Less Expensive 
Extra-Virgin Olive Oil 

For everyday cooking, I like to use 
extra-virgin olive oil from the Middle 
East and North Africa, which I buy 
in a Middle Eastern grocery store. The 
Middle Eastern oil has a fruity, complex 
flavor and rich green color. I find that, 
overall, it's comparable to Italian extra- 
virgin olive oils, but it's considerably 
cheaper. 

— David Auerbach, 
Durham, NC 

Centered Egg Yolks 

When cooking hard-boiled eggs, gently 
twirl the eggs around while they cook. 
This centers the yolks and makes deviled 
eggs look better. 

— Mary Jane Kaloustian, 
Northville, Ml 

Aromatic Skewers 

When I make lamb kebabs, I use rose- 
mary branches instead of wooden skew- 
ers. I cut each branch about six inches 
long and strip off about half of its 
leaves. Then I spear the thick end of 
the stem through the chunks of lamb 
and vegetables and lay the whole thing 
right on the grill. The marvelous flavor 
of the rosemary enhances the food as 
it cooks. 

— Kelly Danek, 
San Diego, CA 

Softening Brown Sugar 

To soften hardened brown sugar, put 
the block of brown sugar in an airtight 
container, top it with plastic wrap, and 
then cover the sugar with a folded 
damp paper towel. Seal the container 
and keep it sealed for one to two days. 
The brown sugar will absorb the mois- 
ture from the paper towel and become 
soft again. 

— Cynthia A. Jaworski, 
Chicago, IL ♦ 
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"Butter Adds A Burst Of Flavor To Almost Everything/' 




Chef George Morrone, Aqua, San Francisco 




"That's why I use it here and at home* 

Citrus and mint flavored butter turns 
grilled swordfish into something incredibly 
delicious. Here's what I do. I simply blend 
grated lemon and orange peel with mint 
and softened butter. I put a pat or two on 
the swordfish to baste it and keep it moist. 
Delicious! 

Try it yourself. You'll enjoy your own 
sauce creation." 




NOTHING BRINGS OUT THE TASTE LIKE 

BUTTER 



America's Dairy Farmers 







© National Dairy Board 1994 



Arugula the Italian Way 

Not just for salad, this peppery green is great with 
meats, pasta — even pizza 



BY TONY MANTUANO 




Preparing arugula 
is a snap. Twist off 
the thick stems and 
the leaves are ready 
to be cooked or tossed 
in a salad. But handle 
it gently so that the 
leaves don't crack or 
bruise, like the one 
at right. 




I discovered arugula when my wife and I moved 
to Italy in 1983. Known as rucola to the Italians, 
the flavor of the crisp green leaves took us by sur- 
prise — nothing this green and lettuce-like should 
pack such a wallop. We had to have more. t 

We started to buy it daily from the wonderful 
produce markets, to eat as part of a mixed salad, 
dressed simply with extra-virgin olive oil and good 
vinegar. We also kept our eyes open to all the ways 
Italian cooks incorporated arugula into pasta, 
meat, and seafood dishes, as well as salads. Now 
back in our own restaurant in Chicago, these Ital- 
ian arugula dishes have become an important part 
of our repertoire. 

Arugula, also called rocket or rucola in English, 
has a distinctive nutty flavor that's somewhat pun- 
gent and a little bitter. Since bitterness is the taste 
that seems to be the most unappreciated by the 
American palate, arugula takes some getting used 
to for the first-timer. But once you've tasted it, 
there's absolutely no mistaking arugula for another 
green. Its flavor is so intense that it's often labeled 
incorrectly as an herb in grocery stores. 

Actually, the fact that you can find arugula in 
grocery stores is a major improvement. Ten years 
ago, Italian restaurant chefs in the United States 
had trouble finding it at all, and when they did they 
often cringed at the high price tag. Today, it's readily 
available to chefs, many grocery stores carry it reg- 
ularly, and it's even inexpensive at peak summer 
growing times. Although it's available year-round, 
arugula grown in the summer has the sturdiest, 
crispest leaves. 

THE FLAVOR IS BOLD, 

BUT THE LEAVES ARE DELICATE 

Look for emerald-green leaves with no blemishes, 
spots, or signs of yellowing. The texture should be 
crisp and firm. Arugula is usually sold either in 
bunches with the roots attached or packed loosely 
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Arugula oil — pretty, delicious 

At the restaurant, we save the arugula stems to make arugula oil, but 
you can make it with whole leaves, too. This bright green oil looks 
attractive and tastes fantastic with beef or seafood. I especially like it 
with roasted scallops. 

To make arugula oil, first blanch the stems in boiling water for 
five seconds to set the green color, and then dunk them immediately 
in ice water to stop the cooking. Roughly chop the stems and put 
them in a blender. Pour in enough good-quality olive oil to cover 
them by an inch and blend until smooth. 

I like the bold color and flavor of this oil as it is when it comes out 
of the blender, but you can also let the oil steep for 24 hours in the 

refrigerator and then strain 
out the pulp. This leaves 
you with a more delicate, 
transparent oil. Strained, 
it will keep up to ten days 
in the refrigerator, while 
unstrained it will only 
keep for a day or two. 




Save your arugula 
stems for colorful, 
peppery arugula oil. 
Blanch the stems 
briefly to make them 
bright green, chop 
them up, and then 
whirl them in a 
blender with olive oil. 

Unstrained oil is thick 
and bold (at right), 
but doesn't keep long. 
Strained, the oil is deli- 
cate and transparent 
and stays fresh longer. 



in plastic bags with the roots and most of the stem 
trimmed off. Since it has such delicate leaves, I 
prefer to buy it loosely packed rather than secured 
into bunches. 

Once you get the arugula home, keep the leaves 
crisp by sticking the stem ends in a container of ice 
water, the way you'd put flowers in a vase. The 
arugula will taste best if you use it right away, but if 
you must store it for a couple of days, wrap the 
stems in a damp paper towel, and then seal the 
arugula in a plastic bag. 

When you're ready to use the arugula, trim off 
the thick stems and save them for making arugula 
oil (see sidebar at left). To wash the leaves, dunk 
them very gently in a large bowl of cold water, let 
them soak for a few seconds to loosen the grit, swish 
the leaves around, and then lift them out. Dry the 
leaves carefully with a towel or in a salad spinner. 
You have to be gentle with arugula; otherwise, it 
will bruise and crack, marring its flavor and appear- 
ance (see photo on p. 28). 

ARUGULA IS A PART OF 
EVERYDAY COOKING IN ITALY 

Italians love arugula's bold and distinctive flavor not 
only in salads, but in cooked dishes as well. In one of 
my favorite pasta dishes, I toss arugula with hot 
spaghetti, fresh tomatoes, sharp aged sheep's milk 
cheese, extra-virgin olive oil, and cracked black 
pepper (see recipe on p. 32). The heat of the just- 
cooked and drained pasta gently wilts the arugula 
leaves to make a summertime "uncooked" sauce 
(see photo on p. 32) . In this dish, the bitter arugula 
contrasts with the sweetness of summer tomatoes, 
while the cracked black pepper brings out the pep- 
pery nature of the arugula. 

In Tuscany, where Chianina cattle grow tall and 
lean, a dish called tagliata (literally, "cut" or "sliced") 
is of ten seen on menus (see recipe on p. 3 2) . While 
it's really a "restaurant" dish, you can easily make it 
at home, too. First you sear a cut of beef, usually 
strip steak or sometimes filet, on a very hot char- 
coal grill. The steak then comes off the grill and 
rests for a few minutes, still raw in the center. Slice 
it into strips, fan out the strips on a flameproof 
serving platter, and season it with extra-virgin olive 
oil, cracked black pepper, salt, and rosemary. Put 
the platter back on the grill until the oil begins to 
sizzle and the beef cooks a little more. Toss a big 
handful of arugula around the beef; the greens wilt 
from the heat of the platter as the whole thing is 
brought sizzling to the table (see photo on p. 29). 

Along the Tuscan coast, cooks combine arugula 
with sweet, freshly poached shrimp and olive oil 
to create a warm salad. In Lombardy, there's a 
centuries-old — but still popular — recipe for capon 
salad with arugula, pine nuts, citron, roasted red 
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peppers, olive oil, and balsamic vinegar, which could 
very well be the first "composed" salad ever. 

At the restaurant, we toss arugula with balsamic 
vinegar and arrange it on top of a hot mozzarella and 
prosciutto pizza (see photo at right, recipe below) . 
Well also layer arugula with oranges, red onions, 
and olive oil to serve with grilled tuna or swordfish. 

I find that when I put arugula in a dish, it tends to 
dominate the other ingredients. It especially over- 
whelms most herbs: only fresh rosemary and dried 
oregano seem assertive enough to stand up to it. In 
most cases I think it's best to let arugula be the dom- 
inant flavor and leave out the herbs. In this sense, 
arugula is the "seasoning." 

PIZZA WITH PROSCIUTTO & ARUGULA 

When the pizza comes out of the oven, it's topped with a 
salad of arugula, sun-dried tomatoes, red onion, balsamic 
vinegar, and extra-virgin olive oil. This salad is also great 
on its own. Yields two 12-inch pizzas. 

FOR THE PIZZA DOUGH: 
VA cups warm water 
2 tsp. active dry yeast 
7 Tbs. honey 

IS oz. (3% cups) all-purpose flour 
7 V4 oz. (V4 cup) whole-wheat flour 
7 Tbs. salt 

2 Tbs. extra- virgin olive oil 

FOR THE PIZZA TOPPINGS: 

7 clove garlic, minced fine 
Va cup olive oil 

V2 lb mozzarella cheese (preferably fresh), cut into 
large cubes 

8 thin slices prosciutto (about 4 oz.) 

FOR THE SALAD: 

6 oz. arugula (about 7 cups, loosely packed), washed, 

tough stems removed 
6 very thin slices red onion 
6 sun-dried tomatoes, diced (if not packed in oil, 

rehydrate first) 
2 Tbs. extra- virgin olive oil 
2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 

Making the dough — Combine the water, yeast, and 
honey in a large mixing bowl or in the bowl of a stationary 
mixer. Allow to sit until foamy, about 5 min. Add the re- 
maining ingredients and stir until incorporated. Knead by 
hand on a floured surface for 1 min., or in a mixer for 
5 min. Cover the bowl and let the dough rise until 
doubled, about 1 V2 hours. 

Assembling the pizza — Heat the oven to 450°. If 
you're using a baking stone, let it heat in the oven for 
30 min. Combine the garlic and olive oil. 

Divide the dough in half. Roll out one piece of dough 
into a 1 2-in. round. If you're using a baking stone, roll out 
the dough on a pizza peel or on kitchen parchment. 
Otherwise, roll it on a lightly floured surface and transfer 
it to an oiled baking sheet. Brush 1 to 2 Tbs. of garlic oil 
on the dough. Arrange half the mozzarella around the 
pizza, and lay 4 slices of prosciutto on top. Bake until dark 
brown and crispy, 1 to 1 2 min. Repeat with the second 
piece of dough. 

Meanwhile, toss all the salad ingredients together. 
When the pizzas are done, top each one with half the 
salad and serve. 

(Continued) 



Sharp and peppery 
arugula salad tops a 
pizza baked with mild 
mozzarella cheese and 
salty prosciutto. 
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Pasta makes its own 
sauce. Toss fresh 
arugula, sweet tomato 
wedges, and sharp 
ricotta salata with hot 
spaghetti for a quick 
summer dinner. 




SPAGHETTI WITH ARUGULA, 
TOMATO & RICOTTA SALATA 

The sharp sheep's milk flavor of ricotta salata is unbeatable 
with arugula. If you can't find this dried cheese at an Italian 
market or at a cheese shop, use a smaller amount of moz- 
zarella or Parmesan instead (the soft ricotta that comes in a 
tub won't work). Whichever cheese you use, grate it slowly 
on a grater with large holes to get long strands of cheese. 
Serves four to six. 

1 lb. dry spaghetti 

V2 cup extra- virgin olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

2 tsp. dried oregano 

3 beefsteak tomatoes, cut into 8 to 10 wedges each 

6 oz. arugula (about 7 cups, loosely packed), washed, 

tough stems removed 
S oz. grated ricotta salata 

Cook the spaghetti in plenty of salted boiling water 
until aidente. Drain well, but don't rinse. While it's still 
hot, put the pasta in a large bowl and toss it with the oil, 
salt, pepper, oregano, and tomatoes. Gently toss in the 
arugula. Divide among bowls, top with the grated ricotta 
salata and serve immediately. 

TAGLIATA CON RUCOLA 

(Sliced steak with arugula) 

To capture all the great juices from the beef that mingle 
with the lemon juice and arugula, you want to serve 
this dish in the same pan it's cooked in. The trickiest part 
is finding a plate or pan that can go on a hot grill or 
stovetop and yet is attractive to serve in. At the restau- 
rant, we use our regular, thick plates, but a couple of 
times a year well lose one as it cracks over the heat. 
Fajita pans and enameled cast-iron gratin pans work well. 
It's best to cook each serving separately, but if you have 
to double up, make sure you don't crowd the meat in 
the pan. Serve with bread to sop up the juices in the pan. 
Serves two. 

2 strip or top sirloin steaks, 6 oz. each, completely 

trimmed of any fat or sinew 
V/2 tsp. kosher salt 
1 Tbs. coarsely cracked black pepper 
V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

4 tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 

3 oz. arugula (about 3V2Cups, loosely packed), washed, 
tough stems removed 

V2 lemon cut in wedges 

Season the beef with a little bit of the salt and pepper. 
Sear the steaks briefly on a hot grill or in a heavy pan to 
brown the outside. Remove from the grill (the center 
will still be raw). When cool enough to handle, slice the 
steaks on an angle into Vz-in. slices. Fan them so they're 
almost flat on individual heatproof platters (see note 
above). Drizzle with the olive oil and sprinkle on the rose- 
mary and the rest of the salt and pepper. Put the platters 
on the grill or on a burner and heat until the oil begins to 
bubble and the meat is cooked halfway through, about 

5 min. The top will still look rare. Remove from the grill 
and surround each steak with the arugula. Squeeze the 
lemon on the arugula to taste (if you put the juice on the 
meat, it will turn the beef gray.) Serve immediately. 

Tony Mantuano is the chef at Tuttaposto in Chicago, 
which he and his wife Cathy own, along with Mangia 
Trattoria in Kenosha, Wisconsin. ♦ 
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Potato Pancakes, and More 

Root vegetables and legumes make delicious savory cakes 



BY CLEM NILAN 



XV7 

\ \ I hen my mother made potato pancakes to 
V V use up leftovers, my family was ecstatic to 
see her set a platter of these golden-brown beauties 
and a bottle of ketchup in front of us. Now that I 
cook for myself, I forgo the ketchup — but I still love 
all kinds of savory cakes. 

A savory cake is a mixture of root vegetables or 
legumes that is loosely bound, formed into a small, 
flat cake, and sauteed. While I offer several recipes 
for savory cakes, you can probably create your own 
after a trip to the market or even a scavenger hunt 
through the refrigerator. Leftovers like cooked beans, 
lentils, and baked or boiled potatoes can easily be 
turned into a delicious side dish or a light supper. 

SEASONING THE SAVORY CAKE 

The key to good savory cakes lies in the seasoning. 
The choice of herbs and spices is a free-for-all (fresh 
herbs really shine), but adding aromatic vegetables 
such as onions and garlic is a must because they give 
depth and character to the bland, starchy ingredi- 
ents that compose savory cakes. While these essen- 
tial ingredients can be added raw for extra crunch 
and bite, sauteing releases and tempers their flavors. 
Other cooked ingredients, such as sauteed diced 
vegetables, chopped bacon, or toasted pine nuts, can 
also be used. 

To further embellish your savory cakes, there are 
a number of condiments you might consider. Apple- 
sauce or a sweet-tart chutney are classic matches for 
potato pancakes; salsa would be perfect for a black- 
bean cake made with coriander, cumin, and chiles; 
and herbed sour cream would go well with almost 
any savory cake imaginable. 

GRATED VS. MASHED 

My favorite savory cake ingredient is grated raw 
potatoes. Always grate raw vegetables — especially 
potatoes — immediately before cooking to avoid dis- 
coloration. When air reaches the grated surface of a 
raw vegetable, the vegetable discolors quickly. 





Cooked root vegetables, beans, and legumes are 
also good in savory cakes, but are best mashed to a 
creamy-chunky consistency. Mashing releases starch 
and makes the cakes tender enough to cut with a 
fork. It's also important, however, to include chopped 
ingredients for contrasting texture. 

Starch is the binding element that separates savory 
cakes from a side dish of plain vegetables or beans. 
Potatoes and beans have plenty of natural starch, but 
other root vegetables aren't as starchy. If your cakes 
don't seem to hold together, try adding a tablespoon of 
flour or cornstarch for every two cups of vegetables. 

Raw potatoes contain starch but also a lot of 
water; you want to keep one but not the other. To 
get rid of excess liquid, grate the potatoes into a 



Savory sweet-potato 
cake makes the meal. 

Great as an appetizer, 
with a few side dishes, 
it can also be a vege- 
tarian main course. 
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Crated potatoes pro- 
vide their own starch. 

Squeeze the excess 
liquid from the grated 
potatoes and let it sit 
until the starch sepa- 
rates from the liquid. 
Throw out the liquid, 
but not the starch; 
add it back into the 
potatoes for binder. 





colander that's set inside a large bowl Push down on 
the potatoes to squeeze out excess liquid. After a few 
minutes, the liquid in the bowl will separate, and a 
starchy sediment will settle at the bottom. Carefully 
pour off the liquid and incorporate the starch back 
into the potatoes. 

Sometimes starch alone isn't enough to hold 
cakes together, and that's where eggs come in. These 
act as a form of culinary glue, with the white as the 
binding element. The high-fat yolk supplies richness 
and flavor, but you can omit it with no loss of bind- 
ing capability. 

COOKING CAKES 

Savory cakes are most easily handled when shaped 
into round patties about three inches in diameter 
and half an inch thick. These are sturdy enough to 
turn without difficulty and thin enough to allow the 
outside to brown and the inside to warm in the same 
amount of time. 

Oil-generous frying is the traditional — and the 
best — method for cooking savory cakes. Potato 



Shaping savory 
cakes is child's play. 

Here, roasted sweet 
potatoes are mixed 
with corn, red peppers, 
and fresh herbs. The 
mashed potato con- 
tains plenty of starch, 
so there's no need to 
add eggs or flour to 
hold the ingredients 
together. 
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pancakes fried in a quarter inch of hot oil are a ful- 
filling treat, but for less indulgent occasions I find 
that cooking savory cakes with just enough oil to 
thoroughly cover the pan's surface is a good com- 
promise. Use a heavy pan (it gives better heat dis- 
tribution) that has a level and unblemished surface; 
an uneven or rough surface encourages sticking. I 
don't advise cooking savory cakes in a dry, nonstick 
pan because the cakes tend to burn. No matter how 
you cook your cakes, serve them quickly. They can 
be held in a warm oven up to 30 minutes after cook- 
ing, but they're best served immediately. 

POTATO CAKES 

Other root vegetables, such as celery root, parsnips, or 
carrots, may replace up to a third of the potatoes in this 
recipe. Yields about a dozen 3-inch cakes. 

1 V2 lb. red potatoes, scrubbed and grated 
1 medium onion, grated 
1 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
Vegetable oil 

Put the grated potatoes in a colander that's set inside a 
bowl. Press on the potatoes to squeeze out the excess 
water. Let the liquid stand for a few minutes; the starch will 
settle at the bottom of the bowl. Pour off the liquid and 
add the grated potatoes to the potato starch. Add the 
onion, salt, and pepper, and mix well. 

Heat V4 in. of oil in a saute pan until the oil is very hot 
and then reduce the heat to medium high. Scoop out 
V3 cup (packed) batter, press it firmly with your hands to 
form a cake, and carefully slip it in the oil. Don't crowd the 
pan or the temperature will drop and the cakes will absorb 
the fat. Fry until golden brown, about 2 to 3 min. on each 
side, turning once. 

ITALIAN WHITE-BEAN CAKES 

These cakes make a wonderful accompaniment to grilled 
meat or fish. Yields six to eight 3-inch cakes. 

8 oz. dried cannellini beans, soaked overnight and drained 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

V2 medium onion, diced 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2 Tbs. minced parsley 

3 A tsp. minced fresh sage (or a pinch dried) 
3 A tsp. salt 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V4 cup flour 

3 Tbs. vegetable oil 

Cook the beans in 4 cups water until tender, about an 
hour. Remove 1 cup of beans from the pot, chop them 
coarse, and set aside. Continue cooking the remaining 
beans until they're very soft. Drain and puree the soft 
beans; set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a saute pan over medium heat. 
Saute the onion and garlic until translucent. Add the 
parsley, sage, salt, and pepper. Mix this with the pureed 
and chopped beans; taste for seasoning. Chill the mixture 
at least 1 hour. 




Put the flour in a shallow pie pan. Flour your hands 
well. With a V3-cup measure, scoop out the bean mixture 
and, with your hands, shape a 3-in. cake about Vi in. 
thick. Set the bean cake in the pie pan and dustthor- 
oughly with flour, tapping off excess. Set aside until all 
the cakes are shaped. 

Heat the vegetable oil in a heavy, nonstick pan over 
medium-high heat and add the cakes without crowding 
the pan. Cook for about 4 min. and then turn and continue 
cooking for another 5 min., or until golden brown. 

SWEET-POTATO CAKES 

This recipe varies from the basic potato pancake by using 
sweet potatoes that have been mashed for a creamier tex- 
ture. Yields six 3-inch cakes. 

2 lb. sweet potatoes, roasted, flesh scooped out 
V3 cup diced red bell pepper 

V3 cup fresh, frozen, or well-drained canned corn kernels 
2 Tbs. minced parsley 
V4 cup minced chives 
7 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
Vegetable oil 

Cook the sweet potato flesh in a saucepan over medium 
heat, stirring, for 2 to 3 min. to reduce moisture. The pota- 
toes still will feel somewhat tacky. 

In a bowl, combine the potatoes with the red pepper, 
corn, parsley, chives, salt, and pepper. Taste and adjust the 
seasonings. With your hands, shape the mixture into 3-in. 
cakes about Vi in. thick. 

Heat V4 in. of oil in a saute pan until the oil is very hot 
and then reduce the heat to medium high. Slip in the cakes 
but don't crowd the pan, or the temperature will drop and 
the cakes will absorb the fat. Cook until golden brown, 1 to 
1 Vi min. on each side. 

For ten 'years, Clem Nilan owned and operated The 
Daily Planet, a restaurant in Burlington, Vermont. 
He is now an instructor at the New England Culinary 
Institute in Essex, Vermont. ♦ 



Frying potato 
pancakes means 
incomparable flavor. 

The hot oil adds a 
crunch that's worth 
the extra calories. 
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Cool Cucumbers, Served Hot 

Enjoy one of the most common vegetables at its uncommon best 

BY ERICA De MANE 





Cucumbers go well 
with all types of 
seafood. Freshly 
squeezed lemon juice 
in the warm shrimp 
salad above creates 
an acidic counterpoint 
to the clean taste of 
the cucumbers. 



Roasting intensifies 
the flavor of almost 
any vegetable, in- 
cluding cucumbers, 

making them a perfect 
choice for gra tins. I like 
to layer cucumbers 
with fresh fennel and 
a generous sprinkling 
of Parmesan cheese, 
as shown at left. 



My first taste of warm cucumbers was a 
revelation. Their firm, toothsome texture 
was similar to a sauteed mushroom, while the clean, 
juicy flavor reminded me of a ripe melon, only not 
as sweet. As I began to experiment with cooking 
cucumbers in my own kitchen, I was delighted to 
discover how well they marry with the Italian ingre- 
dients I love. Like melon, cucumbers are a natural 
partner to prosciutto. Tomatoes, garlic, and vinegar 
all underscore a cucumber's delicate acidity. I like 
them, too, with fresh herbs, such as basil, parsley, and 
fennel sprigs. When cooked, cucumbers retain their 
freshness and add an acidic counterpoint to meals. 
They're perfect alongside light dishes, but because 
of their natural acidity, they provide a nice balance to 
rich meats as well, like roast duck or calf's liver. 

It occurs to me that Americans treat vege- 
tables with almost too much respect. Admon- 
ished since childhood to eat vegetables because they 



will make us strong and improve our eyesight (no 
one ever mentions that vegetables simply taste 
good) , we approach them like some kind of culti- 
vated vitamin pill. Having been told that vegetables 
are most nutritious in their natural state, we hesi- 
tate to cook them too long, if at all. Sometimes we 
don't even peel them. So if undercooked vegetables 
are tasteless, and the skins are tough and often 
bitter, no one dares complain. Vegetables are good 
for you, we say, they're not supposed to taste good. 

The French, on the other hand, never hesitate 
to peel, soak, salt, squeeze, blanch, or boil their 
vegetables. They'll do whatever is needed to bring 
out the best flavor and texture. Take cucumbers 
as a case in point. Americans eat them raw with 
their skins and seeds intact and then complain that 
cucumbers are bitter and difficult to digest. But in 
France, they peel cucumbers, strip out the seeds, 
sprinkle them with salt and vinegar to leach out the 
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moisture, rinse them, and then cook them and sea- 
son them well. The result is a delicious and delicate- 
flavored vegetable almost unknown to Americans. 

HEAT ENHANCES A CUCUMBER'S 
NATURAL SWEETNESS 

Sauteing is perhaps the best technique for cooking 
cucumbers. It brings out their natural sweetness, and 
because the cucumbers cook quickly, they retain 
some of their original texture. Many cookbooks sug- 
gest blanching cucumbers before sauteing, but I find 
this unnecessary — it only leaches out flavor. In fact, 
boiling is never a good way to cook cucumbers, and 
neither is slow stewing, which does nothing but 
diminish their flavor. Roasting, however, locks in 
taste, as it does with many vegetables, so cucumbers 
make wonderful gratins. When seeded, they have a 
boat shape that makes them perfect for stuffing. 
Larousse Gastronomique, the encyclopedia of classic 
French cooking, suggests stuffing cucumbers with 
duxelles (sauteed diced mushrooms) , wrapping them 
in bacon, and baking them in a slow oven. 

Cucumbers' high water content does pose a prob- 
lem when cooking with them. If the excess water isn't 
leached out beforehand, it can dilute a cucumber's 
subtle flavor. I usually follow Julia Child's advice of 
marinating seeded, raw cucumbers in salt, vinegar, 
and a bit of sugar before cooking. Not only does it rid 
cucumbers of excess water, but the marinade also 
adds a delicious bit of tartness to their flavor. 

WHAT'S THE BEST VARIETY FOR COOKING? 

The most common cucumber in this country is a 
thick-skinned, rather short variety with a watery 
inner core of seeds. I think its flavor holds up better 
than other varieties when cooked. Look for dark 
green ones with none of the yellow streaks that in- 
dicate aging. Choose firm, smallish cucumbers; the 
larger ones can be tough. In the supermarket, these 
cucumbers are usually waxed, a grower's trick to 
retain humidity and lengthen shelf life. The wax is 



Scoop out all the 
seeds in one clean 
stroke. To prepare a 
cucumber, peel it, trim 
the ends, halve it, and 
scrape out the seeds 
where the bitter juices 
tend to collect. The 
author uses a vege- 
table peeler to get rid 
of the skin, and then 
turns it upside down 
and uses the handle 
to remove the seeds. 



nontoxic, of course, but it can cause pesticides to 
cling to the vegetable's surface, so I remove the skin 
or scrub it vigorously before eating. European hot- 
house cucumbers, sometimes more than a foot long, 
are also available in many grocery stores. Hothouse 
cucumbers are almost seedless and have thin, light 
green skins. Grown here, they don't have that slight 
trace of bitterness found in the more common vari- 
eties, but because their flavor is so mild, it tends to 
fade when cooked. Stubby Kirby cucumbers taste a 
little like watermelon rind to me. You can use them 
for cooking, but once you remove all the seeds, there 
isn't much left. Kirbys are best reserved for pickling. 

Store cucumbers in a cool, moist environment of 
40° to 50°F. Refrigerate them in plastic bags and 
they'll stay fresh for about a week, depending on 
how old they were when purchased. Bitterness tends 
to collect in the ends and in the seeds, so be sure to 
trim a half inch at either end and scrape out the 
seeds. Salting only pulls out excess water; it doesn't 
make cucumbers less bitter. 

CUCUMBER & FENNEL CRATIN 

Blanching the fennel before baking makes it more tender 
and toothsome in the finished dish. Serves four. 

2 medium cucumbers, peeled, seeded, and sliced thin 
Salt 

Juice from V2 lemon 

1 large fennel bulb, cored, sliced thin, and blanched for 
2 min. in abundant, lightly salted water 

3 Tbs. butter, melted 
Freshly ground black pepper 

V2 cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 

Toss the cucumbers with about V2 tsp. salt and the lemon 
juice and let drain in a colander about 30 min. Rinse and 
pat dry. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. In a shallow baking dish, com- 
bine the cucumber and fennel slices. Pour in the melted 
butter and season with salt and pepper. Toss well. 

Bake uncovered, tossing occasionally, until the vege- 
tables are tender, about 30 min. Sprinkle with the grated 
Parmesan. Return to the oven and bake until the cheese is 
melted and just starting to brown, about 5 min. longer. 
Serve immediately. 




Add flavor and 
remove water all 
at once. Toss sliced 
cucumbers with salt, 
vinegar, and a bit of 
sugar to draw out ex- 
cess water that can 
dilute their flavor. 
Cucumbers treated 
this way will stay firm 
when cooked, while 
the marinade adds its 
own delicious touch 
of tartness. 
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A favorite Italian 
method of preserving 
vegetables, called 
a scapece, combines 
cucumbers with sugar, 
vinegar, and fresh 
mint. The result is 
wonderfully tart and 
just a bit sweet, with- 
out tasting excessively 
"pickled" — the perfect 
complement to sword- 
fish steaks. 



WARM CUCUMBER & SHRIMP SALAD 

Boldly flavored with capers, garlic, and basil, this salad 
makes a refreshing main dish. Serve it in smaller portions 
for a first course. Serves four. 

FOR THE DRESSING: 

7 tsp. fresh lemon juice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

FOR THE SALAD: 

7 large cucumber, peeled, seeded, and sliced thin 

7 Tbs. mild white-wine vinegar, such as champagne or rice 

1 tsp. sugar 

Salt 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

4 thin slices pancetta (unsmoked Italian bacon), chopped fine 
1 lb. medium shrimp, peeled and deveined, tails intact 
7 clove garlic, minced 

cup chopped fresh basil 
1 Tbs. Italian capers, rinsed 
Pinch cayenne 
juice of V2 large lemon 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 bunch arugula (about 4 cups, loosely packed) 

For the dressing — Combine the lemon juice, salt, and 
pepper and whisk until the salt dissolves. Add the olive oil 
and whisk until well combined. 

For the salad — In a small bowl, toss the cucumber 
slices with the vinegar, sugar, and about Vz tsp. salt. Let 
stand at least 30 min. Drain and pat dry. 

In a large frying pan, heat the olive oil over medium-low 



heat. Add the pancetta and cook until it has rendered its 
fat and has just started to brown, 8 to 1 min. Increase the 
heat to medium, add the shrimp and garlic, and cook 
briefly, just until the shrimp starts to turn pink, about 1 min. 
Add the cucumber and saute until the shrimp is cooked 
through, about 1 min. longer. Remove the pan from the 
heat. Add the basil, capers, cayenne, and lemon juice. 
Taste for seasoning and add salt and pepper as needed. 

Toss the arugula with the dressing and arrange on a 
serving platter. Spoon the shrimp and cucumbers on top. 
Serve immediately. 

SWORDFISH WITH CUCUMBER & 
RED PEPPER A SCAPECE 

The cucumber a scapece (pronounced ah SKE-pah-CHAY) can 
be served with other fish besides swordfish, and it makes a 
refreshing sauce for grilled chicken or pork, too. Serves four. 

FOR THE CUCUMBER A SCAPECE: 

1 medium cucumber, peeled, seeded, and diced 
Salt 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

7 small onion, diced 
2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 large red bell pepper, roasted, peeled, seeded, and diced 
Pinch cayenne 
Pinch cinnamon 
1 tsp. sugar 

1 Tbs. white-wine vinegar 

S sprigs fresh mint, leaves chopped; more whole sprigs 
for decoration 

(Ingredient list continues) 




FOR THE FISH: 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

4 swordfish steaks, about 4 oz. each 
Salt 

Toss the cucumber slices with about Vi tsp. salt and let 
drain in a colander at least 20 min. 

In a large frying pan, heat the olive oil over medium- 
high heat. Toss in the onion and cook until just starting 
to brown, about 1 min. Add the garlic and cook about 
1 min. longer. Stir in the cucumber slices and cook to re- 
lease their perfume, about 3 min. Stir in the roasted red 
pepper, the cayenne, cinnamon, sugar, vinegar, and salt 
to taste. Cook until the liquid has evaporated and the 
sugar begins to caramelize, 3 to 5 min. Add the chopped 
mint leaves. Transfer to a bowl. 

In the same frying pan, melt the butter over medium- 
high heat. Sprinkle the swordfish steaks with salt and put 
them in the pan. Cook until browned, about 5 min. Turn 
the fish over and continue cooking until done, about 

3 min. longer. If there's excess oil in the pan, drain some 
of it off. 

Return the cucumber sauce to the pan to heat it 
through and to absorb the swordfish cooking juices. 
Spoon the cucumber a scapece over the the swordfish 
steaks and decorate with fresh mint leaves, if you like. 
Serve immediately. 



SAUTEED CUCUMBERS WITH 
PROSCIUTTO & CREAM 

Serve these delectable cucumbers as a side dish with chops 
or roasted meats. Serves four. 

3 medium cucumbers, peeled, seeded, and cut in medium slices 

1 tsp. white-wine vinegar 
Vi tsp. sugar 

Salt 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 thin slices prosciutto, cut into thin strips 

Vi cup heavy cream (preferably not ultrapasteurized) 

Freshly ground black pepper 

4V2 tsp. chopped flat-leaf parsley 

In a small bowl, toss the cucumbers with the vinegar, sugar, 
and a bit of salt. Let sit about 30 min. Drain well and pat dry. 

In a large saute pan, melt the butter over medium heat. 
When frothing, add the cucumbers and toss well. Saute 
until the cucumbers are tender and begin to color slightly, 
5 to 1 min. Add the prosciutto and the cream and heat 
through. Let the cream bubble for a minute to thicken 
slightly. Taste for seasoning and add salt and pepper. Toss 
with the parsley and serve immediately. 

Erica De Mane is a chef, food writer, and cooking 
teacher who specializes in southern Italian cooking. 
She lives in New York City. ♦ 



Cream and prosciutto 
make a lean vege- 
table rich and savory. 

You can leave out the 
prosciutto and cream, 
if you like, and add 
just a squirt of lemon 
juice for a simpler dish. 
Another good varia- 
tion is substituting 
sliced wild mushrooms 
for the prosciutto, with 
or without the cream. 
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Homemade Cream Cheese 

Tastes so much better than store -bought, and it's easy to make 



BY PAULA LAMBERT 



I ream cheese is essential to the morning 
bagel ritual, and it fuels the passions of 
cheesecake lovers. But most people don't know that 
these favorite foods taste even better with home- 
made cream cheese. To my taste, supermarket 
cream cheese is rather bland and slippery; it's also 
firmed with gelatin, steeled with stabilizers, and 
comes in an ugly, foil-wrapped rectangle. Home- 
made cream cheese has a rich, fresh-cream flavor 
and a refreshing tanginess, and it's made with just 
one main ingredient: whole milk. Despite its taste 
and its name, homemade cream cheese contains no 
added cream. 

At my cheese factory, The Mozzarella Company, 
I make more than 20 kinds of cheese. Yet despite — 
or perhaps due to — its simplicity, cream cheese re- 
mains one of my favorite products. While I make 
50 pounds of cream cheese every week, you can 
make a couple of pounds at home in very little time 
and with no special equipment. 

CREAM CHEESE IS MILK WITH CULTURE 

Milk needs two natural additives to become cream 
cheese: mesophilic culture, which is a bacteria that 
causes the milk to produce lactic acid; and vegetable 
rennet, which coagulates the acidic milk. Check the 
phone book for cheesemaking supply stores in your 
area, or see the mail-order sources on p. 43. 

It takes two days to create a batch of cream 
cheese, but there's only a couple of hours of actual 
attention (mostly stirring the milk occasionally) . Al- 
though there's nothing difficult about making cream 
cheese, it's important to follow the directions care- 
fully. Even if you do everything correctly, cream 
cheese can be a capricious product. A quart of vita- 
min D milk may taste the same in California as it 
does in Florida, but the type of cows it came from 
and what they were fed can be very different, and 
these factors can affect cheesemaking. The most 
common side effect of these variations is that the 




milk may fail to curd quickly. If you find this is a 
problem, try doubling the amount of rennet. 

You can control two other important factors 
in cheesemaking — heat and cleanliness. Not only 
will accurate temperatures and clean equipment en- 
sure your cheesemaking is a sanitary procedure, 
they're key to creating a successful batch. Use a 
thermometer, not guesswork; as few as 10 degrees 
over or under can make a difference. 

FROM MILK TO CURD 

Cream cheese begins when you heat milk, stirring 
often, in a stainless-steel or enamel-coated stock- 
pot (see recipe on p. 42). Watch the heat carefully; 
milk scorches easily. When the milk reaches 165°F, 
immediately plunge the pot into a sink filled with 



Testing the curds 
and whey. When 
the milk has properly 
curded, the whey will 
rise to the top and the 
curd will be slightly 
resilient to the touch, 
like yogurt It may 
take 24 hours or 
longer for this to hap- 
pen, so be patient. 
Milks and cultures 
can vary, so curding 
time varies, too. 
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FRESH CREAM 
CHEESE 

Yields V/2to2 pounds. 

1 gallon whole 

homogenized milk 
1 envelope mesophilic 

culture 
4 drops vegetable 

rennet 
V2 cup cold water 
Salt to taste 



Don't break the curd. 

Be gentle when trans- 
ferring the curd to a 
fabric-lined colander 
to drain. You want 
the curd to remain as 
unbroken as possible; 
this will give you 
firmer, more flavorful 
cream cheese. 



ice or very cold water. Stir the milk occasionally 
until it cools to 90°; this should take 20 to 25 min- 
utes. Transfer the milk to a bowl. 

Now it's time to inoculate the milk. Add one en- 
velope of mesophilic culture. The package directions 
will say that the envelope cultures two gallons of milk; 
although my recipe calls for one gallon of milk, use 
the whole envelope anyway. Stir well for one minute. 
Cover the bowl with plastic wrap and drape a towel 
over it. Allow the milk to sit undisturbed for 45 min- 
utes to an hour at room temperature. 

Dilute the vegetable rennet in half a cup of cold 
water and stir well. Add this mixture to the inoc- 
ulated milk. Using a figure -8 pattern, stir the milk 
constantly for two minutes. The rennet is quite con- 
centrated, so the dilution and stirring are very im- 
portant to ensure the rennet is evenly distributed in 
the milk. Cover the container with plastic again and 
leave the milk in a warm spot (about 70°F), un- 
disturbed, until the whey (a thin, yellowish liquid) 
rises and a curd forms (see photo on p. 4 1 ) ; this could 
take anywhere from 18 to 28 hours. When the milk is 
properly curded, the curd will resemble white gelatin 
or yogurt and will be firm enough to hold its shape on 
a spoon. If this doesn't happen in the given time 
range, the milk has not coagulated enough. The 
room temperature may be too cool, or the cultures 
could be slow in acid development. In any case, don't 
worry: just wait a few more hours and try again. 

FROM CURD TO CHEESE 

Once the curd has coagulated properly, use a ladle 
or a small bowl to carefully scoop the curd mass 
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into a colander lined with a double thickness of 
cheesecloth, a cotton pillowcase, or a linen towel 
(see photo at left.) Make sure the colander is over 
the sink to catch all the whey that will drain from 
the curd. If you want to save the high-protein 
whey for cooking or baking, set the colander over 
a large bowl. When transferring the curd, be care- 
ful to break it up as little as possible. If you shatter 
the curd, it will expel more whey, which makes for 
a drier and less flavorful cheese. Once all the curd 
is in the colander, fold the excess fabric over the 
curd, and set the colander in a large bowl. Cover 
the bowl with plastic wrap and put it in the refrig- 
erator for 24 hours. The cheese will continue to 
drain as it chills. 

When you remove the cheese from the refrigera- 
tor, it's finished. Just turn the cheese into a clean 
bowl, stir it with a spoon, and add one or two tea- 
spoons of salt, or more to taste. Remember, this 
won't look like store-bought cheese; it will be soft 
and appear a little curdled (see photo above) . The 
cheese smoothes easily with a little stirring. 

You now have two pounds of homemade, ready- 
to-use cream cheese. While all the garden-variety 
uses for cream cheese will be better than ever (it's so 
good on bagels that you won't even want lox), try 
using your batch in cheesecakes, fruit tarts, vege- 
table dips, or in the following recipe for a three- 
layer torta. All these dishes put cream cheese i n the 
spotlight — and when it's homemade, that's just 
where it ought to be. 





Don't worry: home- 
made cream cheese 
should look a little 
curdled. After all the 
whey has drained 
away, your finished 
cheese will appear a 
little lumpy and feel 
soft to the touch. To 
make the cheese 
smooth, just give it 
a good stir. 




CREAM CHEESE TORTA 

This torta is ideal for parties. If you're planning an 
intimate gathering, the recipe is easily reduced to suit 
smaller molds. Yields 4 to 5 cups, enough for a 7 -quart 
mold; serves 20 or more as an appetizer. 

2 lb. fresh cream cheese 

8-oz. jar sun-dried tomatoes in oil, drained 

Va cup basil pesto (see recipe at right) 

8 to 10 very thin slices low-moisture mozzarella, 

provolone, Swiss, or Monterey Jack cheese 
Toasted pine nuts (optional) 

Divide the cream cheese into three equal parts and put 
them in separate bowls. 

Put the sun-dried tomatoes in the work bowl of a food 
processor and process until smooth. 

Stir the basil pesto into one part of the cream cheese 
until it's well mixed and the desired flavor is achieved. Into 
another part, stir about 2 Tbs. sun-dried tomato puree, or 
more to taste. (Any remaining puree can be put in a con- 
tainer, covered in oil, and refrigerated indefinitely.) Leave 
one part of the cream cheese plain. 

Line a small mixing bowl or a terrine mold (4- to 
5-cup capacity) with plastic wrap, leaving the excess 
wrap hanging over the edges. If you like, create a deco- 
rative pattern with the toasted pine nuts on the bottom 
of the lined bowl or mold. (You could also garnish the 
torta after it has been assembled.) 

Spoon half of the tomato-flavored cream cheese into 
the bowl. Cover the cream cheese with a layer of the sliced 
cheese and press down gently to make it even and smooth. 
Then spoon half of the pesto-flavored cream cheese into 
the bowl. Add another layer of sliced cheese and press 
down gently. Follow that with half of the plain cream 
cheese. Add a final layer of sliced cheese and again press 
down gently. Repeat the layering process. 




Fold the excess plastic wrap over the top of the torta 
and press down gently. Refrigerate for several hours, 
preferably overnight. 

To unmold, open the plastic wrap, lay a serving plate 
over the bowl or mold, and invert. Carefully peel away the 
plastic wrap and decorate the torta with toasted pine nuts, 
if you like. Serve it with melba toast or water crackers. 

BASIL PESTO: 

Yields 3 A cup. 

2 cups fresh basil leaves, lightly packed 
V2 cup walnuts 
Va cup olive oil 
7 tsp. salt 
1 clove garlic 

Put all the ingredients in the work bowl of a food processor 
and process until the mixture has a fairly smooth consis- 
tency, about 1 min. 

SOURCES FOR RENNET & 
MESOPHILIC CULTURE 

The New England Cheesemaking Supply Company, 

85-194 Main St., Ashfield, MA 01 330-0085; 41 3/628- 
3808. Carries vegetable rennet and mesophilic culture. 
Lehman's Hardware, PO Box 41, Kidron, OH 44636; 
216/857-5757. Carries vegetable rennet and mesophilic 
culture. 

Caprine Supply Co., PO Box Y, De Soto, KS 66018; 
91 3/585-1 1 91 . Carries mesophilic culture. 

Paula Lambert is the founder and owner of The 
Mozzarella Company in Dallas, where she makes 
a large line of award-winning cheeses. ♦ 



This three-layer 
cream cheese torta is 
always a hit on hors 
d'oeuvre platters. 

Alternating layers of 
plain, pesto, and sun- 
dried- tomato cream 
cheese are separated 
by thin slices of pro- 
volone or mozzarella. 
The flavors are at 
their peak if you 
make the torta just 
24 hours ahead. 
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Salad 
and 
Wine- 
Delicious 
Partners 
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| A tricky food- 
and- wine pairing 

is easy when 
you link the 
key flavors 



BY JOHN ASH 



I ertain dishes seem to go naturally with wine: 
grilled lamb chops with a big Cabernet; briny 
oysters with bone-dry Chablis; sweet ripe pears with 
Sauternes; Caesar salad with... well, it's not so easy 
with salad. There are few classic salad-and-wine 
partners, because traditionally salad has been con- 
sidered "unfriendly" to wine. Acidic dressings and 
raw greens and vegetables don't fl atter wine, so why 
bother? Conventional wisdom said to just skip wine 
for the salad course, or sip a glass of sparkling water. 

But there's no reason to deprive yourself of a 
great glass of wine with a great salad. Today's salads 
are main events, full of fabulous fl avors and intri- 
guing textures. When built with the right ingredi- 
ents, a salad can be the perfect partner for a full 
range of wines, from crisp Sauvignon Blanc to but- 
tery Chardonnay to earthy Cotes du Rhone. Even 
off-dry Rieslings and Gewurztraminers can match 
salads that have sweet notes. 

As with any food-and-wine matching, it's crucial 
to think about the relative weight and body of each 
half of the partnership. You don't want a rich, oaky 
wine to accompany a crisp, light cucumber and water- 
cress salad. Nor would a crisp and grassy Sauvignon 
Blanc necessarily be right for a salad loaded with 
grilled shiitakes, duck breast, and walnut oil. For me, 
the two keys to good salad-and-wine matches are 
making sure that there isn't too much acid in the 
dressing and that the salad contains lots of "bridge" 
ingredients — ingredients whose flavors are found in 
both the salad and the wine, or whose fl avors and tex- 
tures complement and contrast with (and in some 
cases mitigate) the wine. 

LOSE THE ACID BUT NOT THE ZING 

Let's first talk about what a salad is. The simplest way 
to define a salad is dressing and lots of other stuff, 
usually but not always including some greens. The 
salad dressing is one of the most difficult components 
to coordinate with wine because of its very nature, 
which is acidic. A straight "one part red-wine vinegar 
to three parts olive oil" dressing is too sharp to work 
with wine. Too much aggressive acid will make the 
wine taste flat and dull, even when the wine starts 
out bright and crisp. The best advice is to avoid start- 
ing a "war of acids" between the two partners. A little 
bit of acid can harmonize beautifully with wine; just 
keep acids in balance. 

The easiest thing to do is to just cut 
down on the amount of vinegar in 
^^^k |^ the recipe, but you don't want to 

B leave your dressing without 
enough zing to taste good. Try 
using a more mellow vinegar, such 
as balsamic or rice wine, or look to 
other tart ingredients like fruit juice 
or even wine instead of vinegar. 
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Add ingredients to make salads wine-friendly 



When designing a salad, be 
sure to include ingredients 
that have a natural affinity 
to wine. They'll create the 
link that makes the combi- 
nation work. 

HERBS— Lots of wines 
have herbal notes, including 
Sauvignon Blanc, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and Merlot. 

GREENS— Strong or 
peppery greens will 
want a wine with 
some spiciness to 
it, like Zinfandel or 
Petite Sirah. 



VEGETABLES— 

Roasting vege- 
tables concentrates 
their flavors and brings out 
their natural sweetness. 
Vegetables in this mellow 
state work well with deeper, 
richer wines like Zinfandel 
and barrel-aged Sauvignon 
Blanc. Grilled vegetables 
want a wine that's "seen 




some oak" to link the toasty, 
woody flavors, so try a 
barrel-fermented Chardon- 
nay. Mushrooms in particu- 
lar make a salad more full 
bodied and earthy, making a 
red wine, such as Pinot 
Noir, welcome. 

V FRUIT— 
So many 
fresh and 
dried fruit fla- 
vors and fra- 
grances are found in wine 
that fruit is a natural bridge 
ingredient. Apple, pear, 
melon, and even tropical 
fruit flavors are common in 
Riesling, Chardonnay, 
Gewurztraminer, Sauvignon 




Blanc, or Semillon. Ripe 
fresh berries and cherries 
dominate many Beaujolais 
and Pinot Noirs, and even 
hearty Cabernets can have 
similar flavors. Dried fruit, 
like figs, dried cran- 
berries, apricots, and 
raisins will link to 
l wines with bright 
fruit notes, such as 
Grenache or Gamay. 

CROUTONS— 

Toasted or grilled 
bread in a salad also 
works nicely with slightly 
oaky wines. 

NUTS— 

Toasted nuts 
complement 
slightly oaky, 
toasty wines. J 

CHEESE— 

Wine and cheese is al- 
most a cliche, but why 
does it work so well? One 
reason is that the milk 





proteins in cheese tame 
the tannins and acidity in 
wine, making the combina- 
tion smoother. If the cheese 
is very salty, like a blue 
cheese, pair it with a slightly 
sweet wine, such as an off- 
dry Riesling. Dry aged 
cheeses like Parmesan or 
Asiago, with their toasty, 
buttery flavors, link won- 
derfully to barrel-fermented 
and -aged Chardonnays. 

MEAT, SEAFOOD, 
POULTRY— These 
ingredients can tame 
tannins and acids in 
the same way cheese 
does, and their fuller flavors 
and textures make a salad 
bolder and more substan- 
tial. Think of grilling these 
ingredients and going for an 
oakier wine. 



Also think about alternatives for the oil used in 
traditional dressings. Try using some liquids that pack 
a lot of flavor, like a few tablespoons of rich stock. One 
of my favorite tricks for reducing fat and adding rich 
flavor is to reduce good unsalted chicken stock by 
one-half and substitute it for part or all of the oil in a 
dressing. When you do use oil, pay attention to the oil 
you choose. A super-fruity olive oil or a toasty note 
from a nut oil can make an important link with wine. 
(See sidebar on p. 46 for more dressing ideas.) 

GOING BEYOND LETTUCE AND TOMATO 

Now let's look at the body of the salad to see where 
it can become more wine-welcoming. Pay attention 
to the flavors of the greens you choose. Most gro- 
cery stores today offer more than the old standby 
iceberg, romaine, and Bibb selection, and if you grow 
your own or have access to a good farmers' market, 
you know that there's a wide variety of greens to 
choose from with all kinds of flavors — peppery, spicy, 
nutty, tart. Keep these flavors in mind; too much of 
a good thing can overwhelm a subtle wine. 



Key ingredients link the salad and wine. Earlier I 
mentioned building a salad using "bridge" ingredients, 
which have a number of functions in a good salad and 
wine match. They can echo flavors in the wine, such 
as fresh berries that pick up the ripe berry flavors of a 
Beaujolais, or a slice of sweet pear that's similar to the 
sweetness in an off-dry Chenin Blanc or Riesling. 

Another type of bridge ingredient might contrast 
with — not echo — the wine. The heat of a serrano- 
chile-laced dressing will play nicely off a slightly 
sweet, spicy, lower-alcohol Gewiirztraminer (the 
chile's heat tends to heighten the taste of alcohol in 
wine) . Sometimes bridge ingredients can play down 
troublesome characteristics of the wine. For ex- 
ample, the tannins in a robust red wine would be too 
much for a simple salad of greens and vegetables, 
but some slices of rare grilled beef or a round of 
smoked mozzarella will make the tannins much 
milder and more agreeable. (See sidebar above for 
more information on bridge ingredients.) Most of all, 
remember that pairing salad and wine is not rocket 
science. Experiment and have fun with it. 
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Dressings with more flavor, less acid 



A major problem in pairing 
salad and wine is the high acid 
levels of most vinaigrettes, 
which wreaks havoc on wine, 
making it taste flat and flabby. 
You can avoid this conflict by 
making dressings that are less 
sharp but still vivid, with some 
of the following techniques: 

• Replace part or all of the 
red- or white-wine vinegar in a 
recipe with balsamic, sherry, or 
rice-wine vinegar, which have 
fuller, mellower flavors. 



• Use fruit juice instead of 
vinegar. Obvious choices might 
be lemon or lime juice, but 
think also of orange juice, apple 
cider, cranberry juice, or any 
fruit juice with a bright flavor. 

• Replace acidic ingredients 
with other liquids that are in- 
tense but not sharp, such as rich 
chicken, veal, fish, or vegetable 
stock, Worcestershire sauce, 
soy sauce, juices from roasted 
meats or vegetables, or roasted- 
garlic puree. 




ORANGE, OLIVE & FENNEL SALAD WITH 
CRANBERRY VINAIGRETTE 

This salad is full of rich colors and complex sweet and salty 
flavors. I would serve it with a fruity Beaujolais (or another 
gamay-based red wine) or an off-dry white wine. Serves six. 

3 large peeled oranges, cut into l A-in. slices 

1 large fennel bulb, trimmed, peeled, and cut vertically as 

thin as possible 
V2 small red onion, sliced very thin 

V2 cup mixed brine-cured olives, such as nicoise and kalamata 

CRANBERRY VINAIGRETTE: 

7 V2 cups cranberry juice 
V4 cup dried cranberries 
V4 cup olive oil 

2 Tbs. chopped shallot 
2 Tbs. fresh orange juice 

2 Tbs. red-wine vinegar, more to taste 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh dill 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

For the dressing — Combine the cranberry juice and 
dried cranberries in a small saucepan and bring to a boil. 
Boil until the mixture is reduced to about V2 cup. Mean- 
while, in a small saute pan, heat about half the oil. Add 
the shallot and saute until soft but not brown, about 
5 min. Transfer to a bowl and reserve. Puree the reduced 
cranberry mixture in a blender or food processor. Add the 



puree to the softened shallots and whisk in the remaining 
olive oil, the orange juice, vinegar, and dill. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper, adding more vinegar to the 
dressing if it's too sweet. 

To assemble the salad — Divide the sliced oranges, 
fennel, and onion evenly among six salad plates. Scatter 
the olives around the plates and drizzle with the cranberry 
vinaigrette. Decorate with fennel sprigs or dill. 




HERB SALAD WITH ROASTED VEGETABLES & 
ROASTED-GARLIC VINAIGRETTE 

This is more of a process than a real recipe. You can use any 
mix of herbs, greens, and vegetables that you like; the im- 
portant thing is to roast the vegetables slowly and carefully 
to bring out all their natural sweetness. If the vegetables 
aren't small enough, just halve or quarter them so they 
all cook at about the same rate and so they look good to- 
gether on the plate. Try it with a soft red like a Merlot or 
Pinot Noir or a barrel-aged Sauvignon Blanc. Serves six. 

About 2 lb. assorted small vegetables— choose from new 

potatoes, carrots, beets, onions, japanese eggplant, 

pattypan squash, asparagus 
Extra-virgin olive oil 
Fresh rosemary or thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
About 4 cups mixed tender greens, edible flowers, and tender 

herbs— choose from parsley, chives, chervil, tarragon, dill, 

mint, basil, coriander 

ROASTED-GARLIC VINAIGRETTE: 

10 cloves garlic, in their skins 

3 Tbs. seasoned rice-wine vinegar 

Few drops fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated lemon zest 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Toss all the vegetables (including 
the garlic for the dressing) separately, with enough oil to 
coat, and then season each generously with rosemary, 
thyme, salt, and pepper. 

Put each type of vegetable on a separate sheet of foil 
and fold up to make a tight packet. Arrange the packets 
in a roasting pan (or two if necessary) and roast for 1 5 to 
20 min., until the vegetables begin to feel tender when 
pierced with a knife or skewer. Carefully open the foil 
packets and continue roasting uncovered until completely 
tender and slightly caramelized. Try not to spill any juices 
that accumulate in the packets — you'll pour them onto the 
finished salad. Roasting times will vary for each vegetable 
depending on its density and size, so just keep testing. 
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For the dressing — Roast the garlic cloves following the 
directions above. When they're very tender, remove them 
from the oven, let cool until you can handle them, and 
then squeeze the roasted garlic pulp from the skins into a 
food processor. Add the vinegar, lemon juice, zest, and 
olive oil and pulse a few seconds to combine. The dressing 
may not be totally emulsified, but that's preferable to 
having one that's too thick. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. You can make this dressing by hand, but it will 
separate more easily; just whisk vigorously before serving 
to re-emulsify. 

To assemble the salad — Toss the herbs, greens, and 
flowers (if using) with a few spoonfuls of the dressing and 
arrange in a mound on each plate. Arrange the still-warm 
roasted vegetables around the salad and drizzle with a little 
more dressing. Serve warm. 




GRILLED MUSHROOM SALAD WITH PARMESAN 
CHIPS & MUSTARD-SEED VINAIGRETTE 

Portobello mushrooms taste great h this salad, and their 
size and shape makes them easy to grill, but other "meaty" 
varieties, like shiitakes, porcinis, and oyster mushrooms, are 
all delicious. The heartiness of this salad asks for a mellow, 
rich red wine such as Merlot, or a rich, oaky Chardonnay. 
Serves six. 

1 V2 lb. trimmed mushrooms (portobello, shiitake, 

porcini, oyster) 
2 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 

2 tsp. roasted-garlic puree (or 1 tsp. fresh minced garlic) 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 

2 tsp. chopped fresh sage 
V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

6 cups mixed greens 

MUSTARD-SEED VINAIGRETTE: 
2 tsp. whole mustard seeds 

1 Tbs. Dijon mustard 

2 Tbs. seasoned rice-wine vinegar 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 

2 Tbs. fresh orange juice 

V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

PARMESAN CHIPS: 

7 cup freshly grated good-quality Parmesan 
or aged Asiago cheese 

For the vinaigrette — Heat the mustard seeds in a small, 
dry saute pan until they're golden brown and fragrant and 
they just start to pop. Transfer immediately into a small 
bowl. Add the Dijon mustard, vinegar, thyme, and orange 




juice and whisk to com- 
bine. Whisk in the olive 
oil a little at a time until 
the dressing is emulsified. 
Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. 

For the Parmesan chips — 
Heat the oven to 350°F. Line a 
baking sheet with kitchen parch- 
ment or coat with a very thin film of 
oil (or use a spray oil). Sprinkle about 

1 Tbs. cheese in a thin layer to form 
3-in. rounds, at least 2 in. apart. Bake in the 
heated oven until the cheese melts and forms 
lacy, golden brown chips, 5 to 1 min. Carefully 
remove the chips from the paper, using a thin spat- 
ula, and lay them on a rack to cool. If you want the chips 
to have a curved shape, transfer them from the parchment 
to a dowel or a small rolling pin and leave to cool. If not 
using immediately, store in an airtight container for up to 
two days. 

To assemble the salad — Arrange the mushrooms in a 
shallow dish. In a bowl, whisk together the vinegar, garlic, 
rosemary, sage, and oil. Brush the mixture liberally onto the 
mushrooms; season to taste with salt and pepper and let 
marinate at least 30 min. 

Heat a grill or a ridged grill pan. Grill the mushrooms 
(curved side down first) until softened and slightly charred, 
about 4 min. per side for large mushrooms like portobellos, 

2 min. per side for smaller mushrooms. Divide the greens 
among six plates and drizzle with the mustard vinaigrette. 
Cut the grilled mushrooms into thick slices, if they're large, 
and arrange on the greens. Decorate the plate with a 
couple of Parmesan chips and serve immediately. 

John Ash is the culinary director of Fetzer Vineyards' 
Valley Oaks Food & Wine Center in Hopland, 
California. Ingredients for his salads come from the 
thousands of varieties of fruit, vegetables, herbs, and 
flowers in the Centers seven-acre organic garden. ♦ 
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Contemporary 
Cuban Cooking 

A menu that's bright and full of flavor 



BY VIVIANA CARBALLO 
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Menu 



I fled Havana (and Castro) in 1961. Since then, 
I've cooked, shopped, and tasted my way around 
the globe. Wherever I am, I adapt my cooking to 
local influences, but the tropical traditions and 
flavors of Cuba are never far from my heart. My 
cooking is typical of that of many Cubans living in 
the United States today. Some of the dishes are 
traditional, others are adaptations of old favorites, 
and a few are entirely new creations inspired by a 
culture that is constantly evolving. 

A RICH MIX OF CULTURES 

Cuban cooking reflects the rich history of the 
Spanish- speaking Caribbean. Native foods such as 
corn, peppers, and cassava were changed forever 
when they met with Spanish cooking. The Spanish 
brought steaming, stewing, and frying to Cuba, 
along with new ingredients, such as pork, beef, 
onions, melons, radishes, beets, oranges, limes, and 
rice. The cultivation of sugar cane brought African 
slaves, who introduced okra, yams, and bananas to 
our larders. In a very short time, these influences 
married, and Cuban cooking was born. 

Before you try your hand at this new Cuban cook- 
ing, let me remind you that it's a well-known fact 
that Cuban food tastes better if it's prepared to the 
strains of Cuban music. So put on some salsa and let 
the music be your guide. 

BEGIN WITH BRIGHT FLAVORS 
AND COLORS 

I like to begin this menu with an intensely flavored 
soup of roasted red peppers, sopa de pimiento. I pre- 
fer to make it with freshly roasted peppers, but 
good-quality, smoky-tasting jarred peppers can be 
substituted. Plain pimientos won't do, and finding 
a good brand is worth your time. Peloponnesian or 
La Molinera are both excellent brands. 

Because the peppers are the dominant flavor in 
this recipe, homemade chicken broth can be a lot 
of work without much payoff. Using a good-quality 
canned broth will save both work and money. Make 

Red pepper soup is delicious hot or cold. A swirl of sour 
cream complements the spicy-smoky roasted red peppers. 
A bit of chopped onion and a few sprigs ofcilantro are the 
finishing touches. 



Sopa de Pimiento 
(Roasted red pepper soup ) 

♦ 

Fricase de Polio con Arroz Blanco 
(Chicken stew with white rice) 

Tostones y Bunuelitos de Maiz 
(Fried green plantains & corn fritters) 

Ensalada de Aguacate y Cebolla 
(Avocado & red onion salad) 



Torta de Queso con Mango 
(Mango cheesecake) 





mmam 
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the soup a day ahead so the flavors can develop and 
marry. It's delicious served either hot or cold, and 
because you make it ahead of time, it's great for 
entertaining. If you do serve this soup cold, remove 
it from the refrigerator an hour before serving, be- 
cause too much cold will dull the flavors. 

A swirl of sour cream thinned with a little milk 
will add just a touch of richness to help balance the 
smokiness of the peppers. I also like to add a sprin- 
kling of minced onions and some cilantro to com- 
plete the presentation. 

A SWEETLY AROMATIC FRICASE 

Fricase de polio, or chicken stew, is a traditional 
Cuban dish in concept, but this version reflects the 



changing times. Originally, the chicken was cut into 
pieces and browned in pork fat, vegetables were 
then sauteed in the fat, and finally the chicken was 
returned to the pan with chopped olives, capers, 
and raisins. All was left to simmer and develop the 
sweet, salty taste that is so much a part of the Cuban 
cook's repertoire. 

The chicken tasted wonderful, but as you ate it, 
you could almost feel your arteries clogging. So to 
lighten the dish, I use olive oil instead of lard. If you 
choose, you can also remove the chicken s skin be- 
fore searing. A splash of red wine helps develop the 
deep flavors and rich sauce. 

A TRIO OF TRADITIONAL SIDE DISHES 

As the main dish, the chicken offers complex fla- 
vors, so the side dishes can be simpler in character. I 
like to serve three traditional favorites. 

White rice. White rice is a Cuban staple if ever 
there was one. I make it the traditional way, with a 
little oil, salt, and 1 V} cups cold water for each cup 
of long-grain rice: this produces a fairly dry and firm 
rice, with each grain remaining separate. It all goes 
into a heavy casserole over high heat, where I bring 
it to a boil, cover it immediately, turn the heat to 
low, and leave it to simmer slowly for 20 minutes. 
Then I remove the pan from the heat, uncover it, 
fluff the rice with a fork, cover the pan again, and 
let it rest for 10 minutes. 

Tostones. Plantains are basically large, starchy 
bananas, and they're as much a staple in the Cuban 
diet as potatoes are in other countries. They're 
eaten at all stages of ripeness, from the very hard 
and starchy green or verde plantain, to the yellow- 
brown or pinton, to the black, fully ripened, and very 
sweet maduro. 

For tostones, which are twice -fried chunks of 
plantain served as a savory snack or side dish, you'll 
need green plantains. When shopping for plan- 
tains, look for ones that feel hard and have a solid 
green color with no black spots. If left at room tem- 
perature, plantains will continue to ripen, so to 
keep them green, refrigerate them immediately 
after you buy them. 

To peel a green plantain, use a sharp knife and 
slice of f the ends. Slice the plantain into two-inch 
lengths and then cut slits along the natural ridges of 
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Choose the greenest plantains you can find to 

make tostones. Plantains are a variety of cooking 
banana used throughout the Caribbean and other 
parts of Latin America. 



Smash the plantain slices flat between two layers 
of brown paper bag. This will expose the starchy 
interior before a second frying. 



Drain tostones well to keep them from tasting 
greasy, first against the pan and then on paper 
towels. Sprinkle them with salt and eat them while 
they're hot. 



the skin, cutting through just to the flesh. Using the 
sharp edge of the knife, lift the skin away from the 
flesh, pulling it crosswise rather than lengthwise. To 
keep green plantains from staining the skin under 
your fingernails black, you may want to perform this 
operation under cold running water. 

After the plantains are peeled and cut, keep the 
slices in water that's mixed with a little lemon juice 
until you're ready to fry them. This will keep the 
fruit from darkening. 

Corn fritters. Caribbean cooks believe that any- 
thing edible is greatly enhanced by deep-frying. So 
we not only fry our plantains, but we also fry lots of 
fritters, especially ones made with corn. These corn 
fritters are embedded in every Cuban's taste memory. 

For best results when making corn fritters, you 
must allow the baking-powder batter to rest 15 to 
30 minutes before cooking so the leavening can do 
its magic; otherwise, the fritters will be flat instead of 
puffy. The frying oil for the fritters should be at a 
medium-high temperature — 350° to 375°F. 

Drop the batter into the oil by the teaspoon or 
tablespoon. Only a few fritters should be cooked at 
a time so the oil doesn't cool down. As they cook, 
keep the oil moving slowly by "drawing circles" in it 
with a slotted spoon. Turn the fritters over as they 
brown. The first side usually takes two minutes and 
the other side slightly less; they should be golden 
when done. If the fritters split open while cooking, 



add a little more flour to the batter. Always use a 
slotted spoon to remove the fritters from the oil 
and allow them to drain on paper towels before 
serving. Fritters don't reheat well, but they can be 
kept warm in a low-temperature oven. 

A SIMPLE SALAD 

In Cuba, there is no tradition of eating salad 
greens — lettuce just doesn't grow in the tropics, 
and the imported iceberg lettuce, which we refer to 
as lechuga Americana, or American lettuce, is not 
part of the Cuban palate. It's more in keeping with 
Cuban tastes to make a salad of avocado slices and 
thin yellow or red onion rings with a little salt, 
a drizzle of olive oil, and a squeeze of lime. I com- 
promise, however, and serve a small amount of 
avocado and chopped red onion on a bed of spring 
greens with a sprinkling of salt and lime juice and a 
dash of olive oil. 

FRAGRANT MANGO FOR DESSERT 

To finish this Cuban meal filled with deep flavors, 
rich colors, and interesting textures, I serve a 
mango cheesecake. I have a very prolific mango 
tree (af fectionately known as "La Generosa") in my 
back yard in Miami, and its fruit has inspired many 
great recipes — including this one. 

My cheesecake is based on an Italian recipe 
that uses ricotta. I punch up the flavor by adding 
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Sofrito 



Sofrito is the cornerstone 
of Caribbean cooking, the 
taste of the islands. It is the 
Caribbean version of the aromatic 
sauteed vegetable mixtures used in 
many different cuisines — the Italian 
battuto, the French mirepoix, and the 
Catalan sofregit Like its European 
counterparts, sofrito is used as an aro^ 
matic building block when making 
many soups, stews, and sauces. 

As with any cocina del pueblo 
(which translates loosely to "every* 
day cooking") , the recipes for sofrito 
vary greatly. In its simplest form, 
sofrito can be a mixture of chopped 
and lightly sauteed onions and gar* 
lie. The recipe might also include 
vegetables and herbs like green and 
red bell peppers, tomatoes, and 
cilantro. There are countless ver* 
sions, and each county, city, neigh* 
borhood, family, and cook takes 
pride in guarding its "authentic" 
recipe. But virtually all sofritos begin 
with the basics, and almost every 
recipe from the Spanish Caribbean 
begins with "haga un sofrito con..." 
("make a sofrito using. . ♦") . 

Many cooks make a basic sofrito 
in large quantities and refrigerate it 
to use as needed. Then they add 
other ingredients, customizing the 
sofrito for soups, stews, fish dishes, 
or beans. This allows the sofrito to 
be made in advance, but it still en* 
ables the cook to build up many 
layers of flavor. Some cooks also 
puree the finished sofrito so that it 
blends smoothly into dishes. 




BASIC SOFRITO 

This can be made ahead and stored in the 
refrigerator for up to a week. Chop all vege- 
tables the same size — about Vs-inch dice. 
The vegetables should be cooked slowly. If 
you're making a large batch, cook the sofrito 
for about 1 hour, stirring often. (Slow really 
is better, but I confess that if I'm in a hurry, I 
cook the sofrito over high heat, stirring con- 
stantly, for 3 or 4 min.) Yields about 7 cup. 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 medium onion, diced (about 1 cup) 
V2 green bell pepper, diced (about V2 cup) 
V2 red bell pepper, diced (about V2 cup) 
4 cloves garlic, minced 
V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V4 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. minced fresh oregano 

Add to suit your tastes: more garlic, 

1 bay leaf, V4 to V3 cup chopped cilantro, 
1 minced jalapeho or V2 minced Scotch 
bonnet pepper, 1 Tbs. tomato paste, 
V2 cup chopped fresh tomatoes 

Heat the oil in a skillet over medium heat. 
Reduce the heat to low, stir in the onion, 
and cook, stirring, about 1 min. Add the 
remaining ingredients. Continue cooking 
slowly for about 1 5 min. 

SOFRITO FOR MEAT & CHICKEN 

Substitute } A cup diced slab bacon plus 
1 Tbs. oil for the oil in the basic sofrito 
recipe. Add 1 Tbs. tomato paste, Vi cup 
chopped fresh tomatoes, and V3 cup 
chopped pimiento-stuffed olives (optional). 

SOFRITO FOR FISH 

Begin with the basic recipe but omit the 
red bell pepper, use 1 cup diced green bell 
pepper, and add ] A cup chopped parsley, 
chopped cilantro, or a mixture of the two. 

SOFRITOTO USE IN BEAN DISHES 

Add V4 cup diced slab bacon or V3 cup 
ground or diced baked to the basic sofrito. 
When making black beans, simply use the 
basic sofrito without any meat. 



some candied ginger and finish it off 
with a drizzle of fresh mango puree. 

To pick out a good mango, smell the 
fruit. It should have a faint aroma, es- 
pecially around the stem. No perfume 
usually means no taste (this is true of 
most fruit). If the mango smells sour or 
like alcohol, discard it: it has begun to 
ferment. Choose firm fruit that's just be- 
ginning to show some yellow or red in the 
skin (only a few lesser-known varieties 
remain green when ripe). The skin 
should be tight around the flesh. Once it 
loosens, the mango is past its prime and 
should be used only for drinks or purees. 

SOPA DE PIMIENTO 

( Roasted red pepper soup ) 
Roasting the peppers yourself will give this 
soup a mild, smoky flavor that's certain to 
jump-start any appetite. Serve it hot or chilled. 

Serves six. 

S red bell peppers, roasted, peeled, cored, and 
seeded (or a 14-oz. jar roasted red peppers, 
drained) 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

V2 cup minced onion 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
% tsp. cayenne 

3V2 cups low-salt chicken broth 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Sour cream, thinned slightly with milk 
Diced onion 

Parsley or cilantro sprigs 

Puree the roasted red peppers in a food 
processor. Heat the oil in a large pot over 
medium-high heat. Saute the onions and 
garlic until soft and translucent. Add the 
cayenne and then the pepper puree; stir 
to combine. Stir in the chicken broth, add 
salt and pepper to taste, and simmer 1 min. 

Divide the soup among six bowls and 
swirl some sour cream into each bowl. Gar- 
nish with diced onion and sprigs of parsley 
or cilantro. 

FRICASE DE POLLO 

(Chicken stew) 

Traditionally, this fricase is made with a whole 
cut-up chicken, but I find that the dark meat 
has more flavor and is better suited to stew- 
ing; white meat has a tendency to become 
dry. This dish stores well in the refrigerator 
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and reheats well, but it loses flavor when frozen. 
Serves six. 

V4 cup flour 
} A tsp. salt 

Vs tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

V4 tsp. paprika 

2V2 lb. chicken thighs 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 cup basic sof rito with cilantro (see sidebar opposite) 
V4 cup tomato sauce 

V3 cup chopped pimiento-stuffed olives 

2 Tbs. drained capers 
V4 cup dark raisins 

V2 cup red wine 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 Tbs. chopped cilantro 

Mix the flour with the salt, pepper, and paprika. Dredge 
the chicken thighs in the flour mixture; shake or pat to 
remove excess flour. 

In a heavy pot, heat the olive oil over medium-high 
heat and put in the chicken. Cook until lightly browned on 
all sides. Do this in two batches to avoid crowding, which 
would cause steam and prevent the meat from browning. 

When all the chicken is browned, remove it from the 
pot; drain off any fat left in the pan. Add the sof rito, tomato 
sauce, olives, capers, raisins, and wine and stir to blend. (If 
you prefer a bit more sauce, add a little more chicken broth 
or water, but not wine, which would make it too acidic.) 

Return the chicken to the casserole with any accumu- 
lated juices. Stir to coat the chicken with the sauce; cover 
and simmer until the thighs are completely tender when 
pierced with a knife, about 45 min. 





Rich but not heavy. Using oiive oii instead of the traditional lard 
helps to lighten the flavor of this chicken stew. To cut down on 
fat, you can use skinless chicken thighs. 



TOSTONES 

( Fried green plantains ) 

Tostones, a kind of twice-fried green banana, are a staple 
food all over the Caribbean. They're great on their own, 
simply salted and eaten hot, or they can be served with a 
sauce as an appetizer. Serves six. 

Vegetable oil for frying 

2 large green plantains (V/2 lb. total), peeled and cut into 

slices 2 in. thick 
Salt 

In a heavy, deep-sided skillet (preferably cast iron), heat 
about 1 in. of oil over medium heat to 350°. 

Fry the plantain slices in oil 3 to 4 min., just until they 
begin to color very lightly; don't crowd the pan. Turn and 
cook on the other side. Drain on paper towels. 

When the plantain slices have cooled slightly, lay a piece 
of brown paper bag or paper towel on top of each slice 
and, using your fist or the palm of your hand, flatten the 
slice to about V2 in. Do this while the plantains are hot; 
they'll be too hard when they cool. 

Increase the oil temperature to 375° and return the 
plantains to the pan. Fry for 2 to 3 min. or until golden, 
turning once. They're done when they rise to the top and 
make a little pop. Drain on paper towels, sprinkle with salt, 
and serve hot, or they'll harden. 

BUNUELITOS DE MAIZ 

(Corn fritters) 

These fritters are a perfect complement to the Fricase de 
Polio as well as to roast chicken or pork chops. They're quite 



Bananas and beer? 

They may look like 
the bananas you're 
used to, but these 
savory plantains are 
a perfect side dish or 
snack when fried and 
sprinkled with salt. 
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sweet, so they also can be served as dessert with honey or 
warm molasses. Serves six. 

2 cups fresh, well-drained canned, or thawed frozen 

corn kernels 
1 cup flour 
Va cup sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 
V 2 tsp. salt 

2 eggs, lightly beaten 
Vegetable oil for frying 

In a food processor fitted with a metal blade, process the 
corn kernels into a coarse puree; set aside. 

Sift the flour, sugar, baking powder, and salt into a 
bowl. Add the eggs and the corn puree; stir to combine 
well. The batter should be quite thick; add more flour if it 
looks too loose or a bit of milk if too thick. Lightly cover 
the batter and set aside for 1 5 to 30 min. (This will make 
the fritters fluffier.) 

Heat about 1 in. of oil in a large, deep-sided skillet 
(preferably cast iron) to 350° over medium heat. Drop 

the batter by the tablespoon into the oil; don't crowd 
the pan. Fry the fritters, turning them until golden on all 
sides, 3 to 5 min. Drain on paper towels and keep warm. 

TORTA DE QUESO CON MANGO 

(Mango cheesecake) 

This recipe is a classic Italian cheesecake made with the 
king of tropical fruits, the mango. Serves eight to ten. 

V2 lb. cream cheese, softened to room temperature 
1 lb. ricotta cheese 

1 cup sugar 

2 Tbs. flour 
6 eggs 



Sweet, ripe mangoes 
and a hint of candied 
ginger make for a 
tropical dessert. The 

author uses mangoes 
from a tree in her own 
back yard when she 
makes this cheesecake. 




Add the diced mangoes last so they don't sink to the bottom 
during baking. 



7 cup mango puree (see Basics, pp. 76-77) 
7 Tbs. lemon juice 

1 Tbs. finely chopped crystallized ginger 
1 large mango, diced ( 3 A lb. or 1 cup) 

Heat the oven to 350°. Butter and sugar a 9-in. springform 
pan. Fit an electric mixer with a paddle attachment and put 
the cream cheese in the mixing bowl; beat until the cheese 
is smooth and creamy. Add the ricotta and mix well. (You 
can mix by hand with a wooden spoon, but don't use a 
food processor, as it will change the texture and consis- 
tency of the cheeses. Also, don't use the whisk attachment 
on your mixer because the cheeses will get stuck in it.) 

Slowly beat in the sugar and flour, and then beat in the 
eggs, one at a time. Add V2 cup of the mango puree, the 
lemon juice, and the ginger; beat just to combine. Pour the 
mixture into the prepared pan and sprinkle with the diced 
mango. (This method will preserve the shape and texture 
of the cut fruit and prevent it from sinking to the bottom.) 

To prevent spills and to distribute the heat more evenly, 
put the pan on a heavy baking sheet. Bake 1 hour. Turn off 
the oven and let the cheesecake sit in the oven fa another 
hour. Allow to cool completely before slicing. 

To serve, drizzle individual plates with the remaining 
mango puree and place a slice of cheesecake on each. 



Viviana Carballo earned a grand dipldmefrom Le 
Cordon Bleu and has tasted her way through Paris, 
Jakarta, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and many other 
exotic locales. She now lives in Miami. ♦ 
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Consomme, Clear and Simple 

Pure, intense flavor, with hardly a hint of fat 



BY IRVING SHELBY SMITH 



I 



m not given to "raised- 
. pinkie" pronouncements, 
but I just cant bring myself 
to call consomme a soup. 
The graceful poise of a good 
consomme has a calming 
effect on the mind. It's civi- 
lized. You may think that 
I'm being precious or fanci- 
ful, but serve one up some- 
time and you'll no doubt 
notice that it's all but im- 
possible to race through a 
consomme. Jazzy soups, funky 
soups, and hearty country- 
style soups may be more 
comforting and folksy, but 
to me none is as compelling 
as consomme. After all, if 
we are what we eat, what bet- 
ter way to be than clear and 
concentrated? 

Today's taste for vibrant 
flavors that are low in fat has 
led to a rediscovery of this 
French classic. More and 
more chefs are realizing that 
consomme is an exception- 
ally pure vehicle for aroma 
and flavor. And consomme's 
shimmering clarity makes 
for a stunning presentation. 
While consomme requires 
several steps, the process is straight- 
forward and, once mastered, can lead 
to infinite improvisation with flavors 
and garnishes. 

NO WIMPY STOCKS 

A good consomme depends on a very 
rich stock, whether it be chicken, beef, 
seafood, or vegetable. Wimpy, watery 
stocks won't work. Make your stock 






Liquid gold. 

today's taste 



Consomme has a purity of flavor and clarity of aspect like no other soup. And it's low in fat — perfect for 
for bold but lean food. 



strong enough by using extra amounts 
of fresh meaty bones or aromatic vege- 
tables. You can also reduce a finished 
stock by boiling gently to concentrate 
flavor. But don't cook it down too much 
or it will taste flat and dull. For a gallon 
of finished stock, about 45 minutes re- 
ducing is the limit. Starting out extra- 
strong is crucial because the very things 
that give stock flavor — all those tiny 



particles that also make it murky — will 
be removed during the clarification. 
Skimming a stock regularly while it sim- 
mers will also produce a clearer, better- 
flavored stock. 

FROM MURKY TO CRYSTALLINE 

The transformation from cloudy stock 
to clear soup is quite amazing. It's car- 
ried out by the proteins in a mixture 
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Not pretty, but effective. This chunky mass of egg 
whites, chopped beef, and vegetables is called a 
"raft. " As the ingredients coagulate in the hot 
stock, they float to the top to form a solid filter: 
Once they're set, a hole is poked in the top so the 
liquid can bubble freely through the raft. 



These simple ingredients have amazing powers — egg whites, aromatic vegetables, and poultry, meat, or 
fish transform murky stock into an intense, amber consomme. The proteins in these ingredients coagulate 
during simmering and act like a superfine filter. 



called a clearmeat — egg whites, some 
ground or chopped meat (except when 
making vegetarian consomme), and 
some aromatic vegetables and season- 
ings for flavor. When the stock and the 
clearmeat are heated, the particles in the 
stock coagulate with the egg white and 
meat protein. In effect, the stock is fil- 
tered. You can also add tomatoes to the 
clearmeat, as their acid will help the co- 
agulation, but they'll darken the con- 
somme slightly. 

I make clearmeat by first chopping up 
onions, celery, carrots, and the principal 
flavoring ingredient (seafood, chicken, 
beef, or mushrooms depending on what 
consomme I'm making) . Then I mix this 
with egg whites, salt, and pepper and 
process it in a food processor until very 
fine. You can use egg whites alone, but I 
prefer to use other ingredients as well to 
boost and fine-tune the flavor of the fin- 
ished consomme. Seasonings, such as 
salt and pepper, are added to the clear- 
meat because you don't want to add 
them to a finished, perfectly clear con- 
somme. The stock itself should also be 
well seasoned. 

Mix everything gently — and then 
stand back. The clarification process 
begins by whisking about two cups of 
cool or warm stock into the clearmeat 
and then adding this mixture to the rest 
of the stock. If you've just made your 



stock and it's still hot, take extra care to 
whisk the stock, a little at a time, thor- 
oughly with the clearmeat so the heat 
doesn't coagulate the eggs too soon. 

The next step is to bring the whole 
thing to a gentle simmer over high heat, 
stirring constantly and gently to prevent 
the clearmeat from settling at the bottom 
of the pot and burning — which will ruin 
everything. A good tool for this is a long- 
handled spatula or fl at-ended spoon that 
will scrape the bottom of the pot. Don't 
rush this stage — if the clearmeat cooks 
too quickly, it won't take in all of the sus- 
pended particles and thoroughly clarify 
the stock. 

When the stock reaches a boil, im- 
mediately turn down the heat as low 
as possible while still maintaining a 
gentle simmer. Stop stirring. The clear- 
meat will gradually coagulate and rise to 
the top as a crust, called the "raft." The 
raft acts as a filter, trapping all the tiny 
suspended particles as they bubble up 
through it. Use a ladle or a large spoon to 
poke a hole in the raft, called a chimney, 
if a hole doesn't form naturally. The raft 
will set up better if you baste it occasion- 
ally by carefully ladling some stock over 
it. Don't let the stock boil, which will 
break up the raft and ruin the clarifica- 
tion of the consomme. 

After the raft forms, let the stock 
simmer gently, undisturbed, for about 



20 minutes, or until perfectly clear and 
richly flavored. If the consomme isn't 
clear after 30 minutes of simmering, 
most likely the raft has broken up or has 
stuck to the bottom of the pot. In this 
case, strain the stock, discard the raft, 
and begin by making a fresh clearmeat 
mixture using the same stock. 

Ladling and straining the filtered 
liquid. Now the trick is to retrieve the 
crystal-clear consomme without mixing 
up the raft. Just work slowly so you can 
control the liquid and solids separately. 
Line a sieve with a clean, damp, lint- 
free cloth. Ladle the consomme through 
the lined sieve. Don't try to force the 
liquid through the sieve, which will 
only cloud the consomme. When you 
get down to the bottom of the pot, tilt it 
over the sieve to pour out all of the 
free-running consomme; use the ladle 
to keep the raft from falling out of the 
pot. Throw away the raft (or feed it to 
the dog) and set the consomme aside 
to cool. Consomme is high in protein 
and therefore vulnerable to bacterial 
growth, so cool it quickly; I use an ice- 
water bath. 

Remove any traces of fat from the 
consomme by blotting the surface with 
paper towels. A well-made consomme 
will be fat-free, and it will keep for three 
days in the refrigerator or up to three 
months in the freezer. 
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This is no ordinary chicken noodle 
soup. Tiny ravioli, julienned vege- 
tables, and herbs are the garnish for 
this chicken consomme, but you can 
use almost anything as a garnish as 
long as it won't cloud the soup. 




Adding 
accents 
to consomme 

Now that youVe gone 
through all the fuss to make 
your limpid liquid, you'll 
probably want to choose 
a final seasoning and gar* 
nish to make it even more 



intriguing and attractive. 
Almost any ingredient is 
possible as an accent to 
consomme, as long as you 
like the way the flavors, tex- 
tures, and colors work with 
the pale, clear liquid. 

I always cook garnishes 
ahead so their flavors stay 
distinct from the flavor of 
the consomme. And some 
things, like pastas or beans, 



would absorb too much 
consomme during cooking. 
Use only nonfat methods to 
cook your garnishes (boil- 
ing, steaming) because any 
fat used in cooking will 
ruin the clarity of the con- 
somme. Two exceptions to 
the cook-ahead rule are 
peeled, seeded, and diced 
tomatoes or sliced fresh 
truffle; both are soft 



enough to go straight into 
the liquid. Here are some 
of my favorite additions: 

♦ infuse the consomme by 
steeping with fresh herbs or 
spices: rosemary, tarragon, 
lemongrass, saffron 

♦ flavor the broth before 
clarification with ground 
spices (adding them to the 
finished consomme would 
make it cloudy) : Indian 
garam masala, Chinese 
five-spice 

♦ vegetables cut in neat 
julienne, tiny dice, or 
parisienne (pea-sized balls 
made with a tiny melon 
bailer) , small asparagus 
tips, fresh peas, tiny 
mushrooms 

♦ dried beans and legumes: 
black beans, black-eyed 
peas, navy beans, adzuki 
beans, lentils 

♦ pastas, stuffed or un- 
stuffed: tortellini, ravioli, 
wontons, bow-ties, orzo 

♦ grains like pearl barley 
or wild rice 

♦ delicate slices of meat, 
chicken, or fish, either 
the same type as the con- 
somme or a different type 
for contrast 

♦ small shellfish: shrimp, 
clams, scallops, mussels, 
lobster claws 

♦ last minute accents: 
blanched strips of citrus 
zest, edible flowers, or a few 
drops of flavored oil. 
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BEEF STOCK 

Yields about 3 quarts rich stock. 

8 lb. meaty beef or veal bones, or a combination 

2 onions, chopped coarse 

2 carrots, chopped coarse 

2 ribs celery, chopped coarse 

S qt. cold water 

2 cloves garlic, peeled 

1 tsp. black peppercorns 

4 sprigs fresh thyme or 1 tsp. dried 

1 bay leaf 

Heat the oven to 450°F. Spread the bones in 
large shallow roasting pans and roast for 
40 min. or until well-browned. Turn the bones, 
add the onions, carrots, and celery, and roast 
another 20 min. Transfer the roasted bones 
and vegetables to a pot that holds at least 
1 qt. Pour off the fat from the roasting pans 
and deglaze them with 2 cups of the water. 
Add this to the pot, along with the remaining 
water, the garlic, peppercorns, and herbs. 

Bring to a boil, reduce the heat to low, and 
simmer uncovered for 5 to 6 hours, skimming 
occasionally. Strain. Taste and reduce for fla- 
vor if necessary. Chill immediately in an ice 
bath or in the refrigerator. When chilled, skim 
off the fat. 

CHICKEN STOCK 

Yields about 3 quarts rich stock. 

8 lb. chicken bones, trimmed of fat (necks and 

backs work well) 
Ingredients (except beef and veal bones) from 

Beef Stock recipe above 

Combine all the ingredients in a pot that holds 
at least 1 qt Bring to a boil, lower the heat and 
simmer uncovered for 4 hours, skimming occa- 
sionally. Strain. Taste and reduce f orf lavor if nec- 
essary. Chill immediately in an ice bath or in the 
refrigerator. When chilled, skim off the fat. 



MUSHROOM STOCK 

Yields about 3 quarts rich stock. 

V2 lb. dried wild mushrooms, such as 

shiitakes orporcini 
Ingredients (except beef and veal bones) 

from Beef Stock recipe at left 

Using a pot that holds at least 8 qt., follow the 
method for Chicken Stock (at left), cooking 
only about 1 Vi hours. There won't be any fat 
to skim. 

SEAFOOD STOCK 

Yields about 3 quarts rich stock. 

3 qt. cold water 

3 cups crisp, acidic dry white wine, such as 

Sauvignon Blanc 
S lb. white fish bones, cut into S in. pieces 

(lobster, shrimp, or crab shells may be used, 

too, but avoid fatty fish such as salmon) 
Ingredients (except beef and veal bones and 

water) from Beef Stock recipe at left 

Follow the method for Chicken Stock (at left), 
cooking only 30 min. 

CONSOMME 

The process is the same no matter which con- 
somme you're making — beef, chicken, mush- 
room, or seafood. And consommes aren't 
limited to these flavors, either. Experiment with 
other meats (lamb, venison), poultry (duck, 
turkey, or pheasant), and different types of 
vegetables, fish, and shellfish. Whatever ingre- 
dient you use, just be sure your stock is well bal- 
anced and full of flavor. Yields about 2 quarts. 

FOR THE BASIC CLEARMEAT: 
S large egg whites 
1 onion, chopped 
1 carrot, chopped 
1 rib celery, chopped 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 



FOR BEEF CONSOMME: 

Va lb. lean beef, ground or chopped 

2V2 qt. rich Beef Stock (see red peat left) 

FOR CHICKEN CONSOMME: 

3 A lb. boneless, skinless chicken breast, chopped 

2V2 qt. rich Chicken Stock (see recipe at left) 

FOR MUSHROOM CONSOMME: 

3 A oz. dried mushrooms, reconstituted 

2V2 qt. rich Mushroom Stock (see recipe at left) 

FOR SEAFOOD CONSOMME: 

Va lb. scallops, shrimp, white-fleshed fish, or a 

combination 
2V2 qt. rich Seafood Stock (see recipe at left) 

Combine the basic clearmeat ingredients 
with the beef, chicken, mushrooms, or sea- 
food in a food processor. Process until very 
fine. Mix about 2 cups of the stock with the 
clearmeat and pour the mixture into the rest 
of the stock. Bring to a boil slowly, stirring 
constantly and gently. When the mixture 
begins to boil, immediately turn down the 
heat to a simmer and stop stirring. Allow the 
raft to form and make a chimney by poking 
a hole in the raft if an opening doesn't form 
on its own. 

Simmer the consomme for 20 to 30 min., 
until perfectly clear. Remove from the heat. 
Gently ladle the consomme into a sieve lined 
with a clean, damp cloth set over a bowl. 
Allow to drain slowly through the sieve. Tilt 
the pot and drain off all the free-running 
consomme, using the ladle to hold back the 
raft. Remove any fat from the surface of the 
consomme by blotting the surface with 
paper towels. Cool quickly in an ice bath 
or in the refrigerator. 

Irving Shelby Smith is a professional chef 
and a food and wine writer in Burlington, 
Vermont. ♦ 



Careful ladling for maximum clarity. After simmering until it's clear, ladle the consomme 
through a damp cloth as a final filter. 





Tilt the pot to get the last few drops. Pour off the free-running 
consomme. As you get to the last few drops, use your ladle to 
hold back the pieces of the raft. 
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Delicious Indian Chaat 

Spicy fruit and vegetable salads are perfect "fast food" for hot weather 



BY BHARTI KIRCHNER 




This simple brown powder gives chaat its 
personality. Chaat powders can contain dozens 
of ingredients, and the powders you can buy in 
Indian groceries contain herbs and spices that are 
virtually unavailable in America. It's relatively 
easy, however, to find ingredients that will allow 
you to make your own. 




Chaats combine the sweet and the savory. Here, papayas blend with red onions, jalapenos, and lime 
juice for a zingy fruit salad. 



nr 

he tangy, fresh salads called chaats are wildly 
JL popular across Northern India, where I grew 
up. Mostly known as "f ast food," chaats are sold by 
vendors who line the streets outside school gates, summer days, 
museums, and movie theaters. India is still marked 
by castes, but rickshaw puller and corporate exec- 
utive alike gladly line up together for chaat. 

Unlike American fast food, chaats are nothing 
but fresh. These salads are light, juicy, crunchy, 
spicy, easy to make, and can serve as appetizers, 



snacks, or side dishes. They also require minimal 
cooking, which is always a bonus when prepar- 
ing food at home during one of India's blistering 

summer rtavs. 



THE CHARM OF CHAAT 

While there are many different kinds of chaat (pro- 
nounced CHAHT), all take their charm from the 
same elements: spice, crunch, sweetness, juiciness, 
and tartness. 



I 
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The crunch can be provided by a vegetable (cool 
chunks of cucumber, shreds of cabbage, or diced 
sweet red onion) , but chaat vendors often give their 
salads crunch with fried papri. These small puffs are 
cut from a wheat dough and deep-fried But papri is 
something that's best enjoyed at the chaat stand, 
where their constant preparation guarantees crisp 
papri chips. At home, it takes too long to fry a batch 
of papri large enough to serve four people. By the 
time the last batch is done, the first will have lost 
much of its crunch. That's why I recommend tor- 
tilla chips — the ones you'd use to scoop salsa — as a 
papri substitute. Mexican tortilla chips are not at all 
traditional to chaats, but they provide the right crisp- 
ness and textural interest. 

Water-rich fruits and vegetables make chaat a 
refreshing snack, even a thirst quencher. They also 
provide a cooling effect that contrasts nicely with 
the hot spices. Soothing yogurt is also sometimes 
mixed with spices to top chaat 

There's a gentle sweetness that laces many 
chaats. Occasionally its source is simple sugar, but 
the sweetness usually comes from subtler sources, 
such as date-rich chutneys, fruits, or even sweet 
vegetables like corn and tomatoes. The sweetness 
never has a chance to become cloying; it's always 
countered by a measure of tartness, often from the 
lime juice that dresses the salad. Tartness is essen- 
tial to chaat. 

THE RIGHT SPICE 

Without the right spices, a chaat is just a well- 
composed salad. That's why Indian groceries sell a 
blend of herbs and spices called chaat powder that 
immediately makes a salad taste like chaat It's hard 
to define this powder's alchemy; the chaat blend 
seems to have no home other than in chaats, and no 
chaat is complete without it. The powder gives chaat 
its distinctively sweet-sour-savory-spicy flavor. All 
chaat vendors know the value of this stuff; each has 
his own secret blend. I often buy the prepared chaat 
powder because it contains hard-to-find herbs and 
spices; however, I offer a recipe for making a simpler 
version (see p. 67). 

Since my recipes are adaptations of the street 
vendor's originals, not all of them use chaat powder, 
but every recipe does contain at least a few elements 
found in that characteristic blend. The most dis- 
tinctive of these spices — and probably the ingredi- 
ent most responsible for making a chaat taste like a 
chaat — is black salt. Black salt isn't really black; it's 
a pinkish-gray rock salt from India. It has a distinct, 
even slightly sulfurous odor, but it's worth any nose- 
wrinkling; even a small sprinkling of it adds an 
appealing earthy flavor to chaat. Don't omit it or sub- 
stitute white salt. The two salts taste nothing alike, 
and there is no substitute for black salt. 



Finally, follow the chaat vendor's cue and make 
chaats just before serving. They can be served cold, 
but this is an American habit. In India, where re- 
frigerators aren't as common, chaats are served at 
room temperature. Although I've lived in America 
for more than 20 years, I still prefer eating chaat at 
room temperature. Eating cooled salads can numb 
the tongue, and I want to savor every juicy, crunchy, 
spicy bite. 

LEMONY CORN CHAAT 

(Bhutta chaat) 

This delightful salad of corn, cucumber, sweet onion, and 
tomatoes is best in the summer, when fresh corn and vine- 
ripened tomatoes are abundant. Serves four. 

1 cup fresh corn kernels or frozen corn (thawed) 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated fresh ginger 

1 jalapeho, cored, seeded, and minced 

1 Tbs. minced cilantro leaves 

V2 tsp. black salt 

Dash cayenne 

1 cup peeled, seeded, and diced cucumber 
1 cup diced red onion 
1 cup seeded and diced tomatoes 
Salt to taste 

Ground toasted cumin seeds (optional) 

Steam or boil the corn just until tender. Cool to room 
temperature. 

Combine the lemon juice, ginger, jalapeno, cilantro, 
black salt, and cayenne in a large bowl; mix well. Add 
the corn, cucumber, onion, and tomatoes, and toss 
gently to coat the vegetables. Add salt to taste. If you 
like, sprinkle with ground cumin seeds before serving. 

(Continued) 




This corn salad is great for picnics. Tomatoes and corn are always summertime 
favorites, but the addition of fresh ginger and black salt makes this combination 
truly memorable. 
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A chaat glossary 

While you'll be familiar with most of 
the seasonings used in chaats, some 
will be quite new unless you're well 
acquainted with Indian cuisine. Take 
the time to find the unfamiliar spices, 
which have no substitutes; they're 
available at most Indian groceries and 
from mail-order suppliers (see sources 
at right) . This glossary should help you 
understand the spices, as well as what 
purpose they serve in the chaat 

♦ ASAFETIDA, This is the dried gum 
resin of a plant related to fennel. Asa- 
fetida is available in lump form if you 
want to grind it yourself, and as a pow- 
der. To use it, add a small amount to 
hot oil and saute the spice to release its 
flavor. When heated, the scent of asa- 
fetida is very similar to that of onions 
and garlic. 

♦ CUMIN SEED. You've probably used 
ground cumin, but the ground cumin 
used both in preparing chaat powder 
and as a final garnish should be made 
from whole cumin seeds that you toast 
and grind yourself. The flavor differ- 
ence is incomparable. Put the cumin 
seeds in a dry skillet over medium heat, 
stirring frequently and watching them 
carefully. In a matter of minutes, the 
seeds will turn medium brown and be- 
come very fragrant. Immediately re- 
move them from the heat and grind 
them to a powder in a spice grinder or 
with a mortar and pestle. 

♦ MANGO POWDER. This brown 
powder, also called amchoor, is made 
from dried, unripe mangoes. It adds a 
pleasant tartness to chaat 

♦ MUSTARD SEEDS, BROWN OR 
BLACK. These seeds are smaller than 
the more common yellow variety. They 
add crunch and a mild, toasty flavor. 
Before adding them to chaat, quickly 
saute them in a little oil until they pop. 

♦ TAMARIND. The dried pulp of the 
fruit of the tamarind tree adds a com- 
plex sourness to chaat The recipes in 
this article call for tamarind concen- 
trate, which is available in jars. 




Hot oil releases asafetida's flavor. 

Here, the oil has been heated in a 
kadhai (an Indian wok) before adding 
the asafetida, a gum resin that tastes 
and smells very much like onions and 
garlic when it's added to hot oil. 



SOURCES FOR CHAAT 
INGREDIENTS 

Adriana's Caravan, 409 Vander- 

bilt St., Brooklyn, NY 11 218; 

800/31 6-0820 or 71 8/436-8565. 

Foods of India, 1 21 Lexington 

Ave., New York, NY 1001 6; 

212/683-4419. 

Herb 'n' Lore, 1 1 Nadine Ct., 

Thousand Oaks, CA 91 320; 

805/499-7505. (Checks and 

money orders only.) 

Indian Grocery Store, 

2342 Douglas Rd., Coral Gables, 

FL33134; 305/448-5869. 

(Certified checks, money orders, 

and CODs only.) 

Seema Enterprises, 1 061 6 Page 

Ave., St. Louis, MO 631 32; 

31 4/423-9990 or 31 4/391 -591 4. 



CHICKPEA & ARUCULA SALAD 

(Chhole chaat) 

In a twist on this Indian favorite, I add arugula leaves, 
which give a distinctively nutty taste. Cool yogurt and 
spicy tamarind sauces are drizzled on top. Serves four. 

FOR THE YOGURT SAUCE: 

7 cup nonfat or low-fat plain yogurt, stirred until smooth 
V4 cup nonfat or low-fat milk, more if necessary 

2 tsp. sugar 
Salt to taste 
Pinch cayenne 

FOR THE TAMARIND SAUCE: 

8 pitted dates 

1 jalapeho, cored, seeded, and chopped 
7 tsp. minced fresh ginger 
7 tsp. tamarind concentrate 
V4 cup water 
Salt to taste 

FOR THE SALAD: 

3 cups home-cooked or canned chickpeas, drained 
7 tsp. ground cumin 

Black salt to taste 

Tortilla chips 

1 cup chopped arugula 

For the yogurt sauce — Combine the yogurt, milk, sugar, 
salt, and cayenne in a small bowl. Stir until smooth, adding 
a little more milk as needed to make a pourable sauce. 

For the tamarind sauce — Process the dates, jalapeno, 
ginger, tamarind, water, and salt in a food processor until 
smooth. The sauce should be the texture of warm pre- 
serves; add a little water if the mixture is too thick. 

For the salad — Heat the oven to 350°F. Combine the 
chickpeas, cumin, and black salt in a bowl and mix well. 
Spread the mixture on a baking sheet and bake for 1 5 min., 
or just until the tops of the chickpeas are lightly browned. 

Crush a few tortilla chips and put them on individual 
serving plates. Arrange the chickpeas and arugula over the 
chips. Drizzle the yogurt and tamarind sauces over the 
salad and serve immediately. 




Tortilla chips make a good substitute for traditional Indian 
papri chips in chhole chaat, one of India s favorites. Spice-tossed 
chickpeas are dressed with two sauces — one made with yogurt, 
the other with tamarind. The author adds arugula to her version. 
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Delicious chaat or fat-free potato salad? Cilantro, jalapenos, and lime juice create a spicy paste that's tossed with warm boiled 
potatoes. The potatoes quickly absorb the tangy dressing, ensuring intense f lavors in every bite. 



i 
r 



FRU IT SALAD WITH CHILE-LIME DRESSING 

(Pepe chaat) 

1 like to use firm, ripe papayas for this dish, but apples also 
work well. Serves four. 

3 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

2 jalapenos, cored, seeded, and minced 
V2 tsp. sugar 

Va tsp. black salt 

3 cups cubed, firm, peeled papaya or unpeeled apples 
( Gala or another f irm, sweet apple) 

1 cup coarsely chopped red onion 

1 tsp. canola oil 

V4 tsp. asafetida powder 

V4 tsp. black mustard seeds 

Combine the lime juice, jalapenos, sugar, and black salt in a 
large bowl. Add the papaya and onion; toss until well coated. 

Heat the oil in a small skillet over medium-low heat 
until sizzling. Sprinkle the asafetida powder over the oil. 
Add the mustard seeds and cook until the seeds begin to 
pop. Pour this mixture over the fruit and stir. 

Taste and add more black salt if necessary. You can 
serve this chaat immediately or chill it for up to 3 hours. 

TANGY POTATO CHAAT 

(Alu chaat) 

For those concerned with the fat content of most potato 
salads, this chaat is ideal. Potatoes are steeped in a fat-free 
lime dressing and tossed with chiles, cilantro, and fresh 
ginger. The result is a tangy blend of diverse and comple- 
mentary flavors. Serves three to four. 

V4 cup coarsely chopped cilantro 

1 Tbs. cored, seeded, and chopped jalapeho 

8 to 10 fresh mint leaves 

1 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh ginger 



1 V2 lb. waxy potatoes (preferably Yellow Finn or Yukon Cold), 

peeled and cut into 1 V2-in. cubes 
V4 cup freshly squeezed lime juice 
V2 tsp. chaat powder (see recipe below) 
V2 tsp. salt 

Put the cilantro, jalapeno, mint, and ginger in a food pro- 
cessor and process until finely chopped. Set aside. 

Steam or boil the potatoes until they can be pierced 
easily with a fork, 1 5 to 20 min. 

Meanwhile, mix the lime juice, chaat powder, and salt 
in a large bowl. Add the cooked, drained potatoes and toss 
gently to coat; they will absorb the juice quickly. Add the 
herb paste and toss again. Taste and adjust seasonings. 
Serve immediately or chill for 45 min. and serve cold. 

CHAAT POWDER 

This is the most basic version of the spice mix that gives a 
chaat its distinctive flavor. I like to make it in small amounts 
to preserve the spices' freshness. Yields about 7 tablespoon. 

2 tsp. mango powder 

Scant V4 tsp. whole cumin, toasted and ground 

V4 tsp. ground ginger 

V4 tsp. black salt 

V2 tsp. asafetida powder 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Dash cayenne 

Combine all ingredients. Grind to a fine powder in a mortar 
and pestle or a spice grinder. Store in a tightly covered jar. 

Bharti Kirchner is the author of Indian Inspired 
and The Healthy Cuisine of India. Her third cook- 
book, The Bold Vegetarian, was published this year 
by HarperCollins. ♦ 
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kate is great, but nobody seems to know it. 
Vta-x This odd-looking fish (think stingray) is mild, 
sweet, and easy to eat because it has only a couple of 
pieces of flat cartilage instead of lots of tiny bones. 
Skate has a luxurious, silky texture, but it's quite low 
in fat. And it's cheap. In Europe and Asia, skate has 
been a long-time favorite, but despite its many vir- 
tues, it's relatively unknown in the United States. 
That's beginning to change, however, as more com- 
mon varieties of fish become scarce and the fishing 
industry looks for a new catch. 

A FISH WITH WINGS? 

Skate i s closely related t o the shark; both have a n odd 
circulatory system, slimy-yet-rough skin, and carti- 
lage instead of bone. Skate are commonly known as 




Great Skate 

Sweet, succulent, and easy to handle, 
this fish deserves a taste -test 

BY BOB SARGENT 



rays or stingrays, and more than a dozen edible sub- 
species are commercially harvested. From the cook's 
point of view, the only real consideration is the size of 
the skate's wings. The wings are the only part of the 
skate that have any meat; fortunately, they make up 
the largest part of the skate's anatomy. The rest of the 
skate's body will make a very flavorf ul and gelatinous 
stock, but it's otherwise unusable. 

HOW TO BUY SKATE 

Skate is sold in three forms: whole skate, skin-on 
wings, and skinless wings. It's very uncommon to see 
whole skate, even if you have a great fish market. 
You're most likely to find some form of skate wing. An 
average wing weighs about two pounds and will pro- 
vide about \Vi pounds of boneless meat. An average 
portion of boneless, skinless skate is about six ounces. 

Like all seafood, skate is highly perishable, and 
poor quality is indicated by a distinct fishy or ammo- 
nia smell. The flesh should be shiny, firm, and almost 
odorless. If you're lucky enough to find skin-on skate, 
the skin should be covered with slime that smells 
slightly sweet and fresh. If you detect any odor of am- 
monia, the skate is already past its prime, and you're 
better off waiting for fresher fish. If you don't have a 
source of good-quality, fresh fish, ask your local grocer 
to order some frozen skate wings. Often, frozen skate 
is of better quality and has been handled with more 
care than fresh skate. When buying frozen skate 
wings, be sure to ask for skinless wings, as the skin can 
be particularly difficult to remove if it has been frozen. 

Create a local market for skate. While skate has 
become available to restaurant chefs around the coun- 
try, it isn't yet a regular catch for most shoppers. But 
there is a sure way to bring skate to your fish counter: 
ask for it. If your local fishmongers know there's a de- 
mand for skate, they'll probably be happy to supply it. 

DEALING WITH THE WINGS 

Skate wings have a unique internal structure that can 
take even the most experienced fish cooks by surprise. 
Instead of a bony skeleton, a layer of soft cartilage 
runs through the middle of the wing, separating two 
layers of meat (skate's equivalent of fillets). Skate 
wings are seldom available without the cartilage, but 
with a little work, the wings can be filleted while raw, 
or the meat can be easily removed after cooking. 

The flavors of small and large skate wings are 
equally delicate, but I prefer the texture of smaller 
wings because they're particularly succulent. While 
smaller wings are great for many cooking methods, 
E they're especially suited for quick, high-temperature 
= techniques, such as grilling, sauteing, and frying. 
Thicker wings are best poached, as this method 
helps prevent the flesh from becoming dried out or 
stringy, which might occur with longer cooking at 
£ higher temperatures. 
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Skinning — If your recipe calls for skinless wings, 
try to buy them already skinned, or talk your fish- 
monger into doing the deed for you. If you have to 
skin the wings yourself, you'll find the process a little 
tedious but not impossible. Start by sliding a sharp 
knife between the skin and the flesh at the thickest 
part of the wing. With the blade parallel to the flesh, 
carefully separate the skin. Use short, firm strokes 
while tugging gently at the skin. The difficulty is that 
the skin has a tendency to tear in odd ways, and 





Cutting boneless fillets. 

1 . Keep the knife 
blade pressed firmly 
against the cartilage 
to prevent any tears 
in the meat (above). 

2. Roll the meat back 
as you work (right) to 
produce a clean fillet. 




once it has, it's hard to get a handle on it again. 

Skinless wings are easily made boneless (or, 
more accurately, cartilageless) by using the same 
basic technique used for skinning, except that you're 
separating flesh from bone rather than skin from 
fl esh. Don't forget that there's meat on both sides of 
the cartilage. When I cook skate for myself, I rarely 
go to the trouble of boning it, as it's easier to simply 
eat around the cartilage — much easier than eating 
around most fish bones. But I've found that my cus- 
tomers are more receptive to boneless fish, so I've 
gotten used to removing skate cartilage regardless 
of the cooking method. 



Poaching safeguards 
the sweet, succulent 
flavor of skate. Once 
poached, the skin 
should come off easily. 
The simple court 
bouillon in which the 
skate was poached can 
be strained and used 
as the base of a rich 
fish chowder. 




TECHNIQUES TO BRING OUT SKATE'S BEST 

1 choose cooking methods that highlight the distinct 
qualities of skate — techniques that will play off 
skate's mild, moist, silky sweetness. A crunchy corn- 
meal crust, a tart citrus dressing, or a spicy chile rub 
are all satisfying foils for skate. 

Poaching in court bouillon. Poaching and other 
moist cooking methods are particularly wonderful 
when you're working with skin-on skate, but will also 
do justice to skinless wings. Skate skin helps retain a 
lot of the natural juices and flavors in the flesh, not 
unlike the way poultry skin moistens and enriches the 
meat below. 

Poaching skate has two distinct benefits: it's a 
gentle cooking method that leaves the meat ex- 
tremely moist and tender; and it produces a flavorful 
poaching liquid that has lots of body (especially if you 
use gelatin-rich skin-on wings) , which can be used as 
the base for soups and chowders. 

Sizzling on the grill. Grilling is probably the least 
common but most interesting way to cook skate. 
The sweet flavor of the flesh is nicely offset by the 
smoke, and the soft texture is balanced by a slightly 
charred, crunchy crust. The rules for successfully 
grilling fish — a clean, hot grill and a lightly oiled 
fish — are especially important when grilling skate. 
Skate wing is more prone to sticking than many 
other types of fi sh because of its delicacy and high 
moisture content. You can't move it around on the 
grill as you might a swordfish or tuna steak. For 
grilling, I always recommend using boneless fillets. 
The pieces are a little harder to handle, but they 
cook very quickly and don't cool down the grill, 
which can cause sticking. 

Lots of possibilities. Unlike many white, flaky 
fish, skate is fairly "sturdy": it will hold together well 
during cooking, and the meat won't become over- 
cooked in a matter of seconds. This means there 
are lots of cooking methods to choose from. In 
addition to grilling, frying, and poaching, skate is 
excellent when sauteed. Steaming and stir-frying 
are also quick and easy cooking methods that can 
be adapted to make great skate. 

GRILLED CHILE-RUBBED SKATE WING 
WITH SWEET CUCUMBER SALAD 

The spice rub in this recipe is well suited for the grill. It has 
enough oil to help prevent sticking and will also take on 
some of the grill's smoke. Be sure your grill is very hot and 
scraped clean. Teflon-coated fish grills are best. Serves four. 

1 V2 lb. skinless, boneless skate wing 

FOR THE SPICE RUB: 

1-in. cube of peeled ginger, diced fine 

4 cloves garlic, peeled 

2 jalapehos or other hot peppers, diced (seeds in) 
2 chipotle peppers (canned or reconstituted dried) 
V4 cup vegetable oil 

1 tsp. ground cumin 
V2 tsp. turmeric 
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FOR THE CUCUMBER SALAD: 
3 Tbs. rice vinegar 

1 Tbs. lime juice 

2 Tbs. superfine sugar 

1 tsp. sesame oil 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 large cucumbers, peeled, halved, seeded, 
and sliced Vs-in. thick 

1 small red onion, sliced 

7 medium carrot, cut in julienne 

V2 medium red bell pepper, cut in julienne 

2 Tbs. thinly sliced scallions 

2 Tbs. chopped cilantro 

Combine the ingredients for the spice rub in the work bowl 
of a food processor and puree until smooth. Spread over 
the skate fillets and chill for V2 hour. 

Mix the rice vinegar, lime juice, sugar, sesame oil, vege- 
table oil, salt, and pepper in a container that you can seal, 
and shake to dissolve the sugar. Combine the remaining 
ingredients and toss with the vinaigrette. Let the salad rest 
while you grill the skate. 

Light the grill and scrape any excess spice rub from the 
skate. Season with salt and place on the hot grill. Cook for 

3 to 4 min. and then turn carefully with a metal spatula. 
Cook 2 min. longer, until the skate is quite tender and 
flakes easily. Arrange the skate fillets and the cucumber 
salad on plates. 



CITRUS-MARINATED SKATE SALAD 
WITH BASIL AIOLI 

1 like the way the citrus in this dressing brings out the 
skate's sweeter accents. Serves eight 

7 V2 lb. skin-on skate wing (or skinless, but should have 

cartilage), cut into 4 or more pieces 
V2 lb. mesclun greens or other small, delicate lettuces 

2 oranges, peeled and segmented 

2 grapefruit, peeled and segmented 
2 limes, peeled and segmented 

8 basil leaves, cut in chiffonade (thin ribbons) 
Freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE COURT BOUILLON: 
7 onion, quartered 
2 cups dry white wine 

6 sprigs thyme 

7 tsp. black peppercorns 
2 bay leaves 

1 rib celery, split lengthwise 

1 leek, chopped coarse and washed 

7 Tbs. kosher salt 

FOR THE CITRUS DRESSING: 
juice of 7 lime 
juice of 1 lemon 
juice of 1 orange 
1 Tbs. minced shallot 

1 tsp. Dijon mustard 

2 Tbs. chopped parsley 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

6 Tbs. olive oil (Ingredient list continues) 



A light and lacy skate 
salad. Poached skate 
is gently flaked and 
tossed with a citrus 
dressing, which helps 
to bring out the fish 's 
sweeter f lavors. 
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Boneless fillets cook 
quickly, so watch 
them closely. The 
buttermilk and corn- 
meal coating helps 
keep the fish from 
drying out 



FOR THE AIOLI: 

2 egg yolks 

Vi cup packed basil leaves 
7 clove garlic 

V2 cup vegetable or light-flavored olive oil 
7 Tbs. lemon juice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Combine the court bouillon ingredients in large saute pan 
or a shallow braising pan. Bring to boil and simmer for 
10 min., skimming occasionally. Add 1 qt. cold water; 
return to simmer. Add the skate, reduce the heat, and 
cover. Simmer gently for 5 to 1 min., until the flesh easily 
separates from the cartilage and appears opaque through- 
out. Transfer the skate to a warm platter and remove the 
skin carefully; it will peel right off. Slice the flesh from the 
cartilage and cover to keep warm. 

For the dressing — Combine the citrus juices, shallot, 
mustard, parsley, salt, and pepper. Whisk in the oil 1 Tbs. at 
a time. 

For the aioli — Put the egg yolks, basil, and garlic into 
the work bowl of a food processor and blend until 
smooth. With the machine running, add the oil slowly. 
Add the lemon juice, salt, and pepper. Refrigerate until 
ready to use. 

To assemble the salad — Gently flake the skate and toss 
with half the dressing. Chill for 1 to 6 hours, just before 
serving, toss the greens with the remaining dressing and 
arrange on large plates. Mix the citrus segments in with the 
skate and divide among the plates. Drizzle with the aioli 
and top with the basil chiff onade and a turn of freshly 
ground black pepper. 



CORNMEAL-FRIED SKATE WINGS 

The crispy coating of cornmeal keeps the skate moist on 
the inside. Serve these wings with lots of cold beer and 
your favorite cole slaw. Serves four. 

1 V2 lb. boneless, skinless skate wing 

1 cup buttermilk 

V4 cup yellow cornmeal 

3 A cup flour 

1 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme, more sprigs for decoration 
7 cup vegetable oil 

2 lemons, cut in wedges 
V4 cup chopped parsley 

Cut the skate into four equal pieces and let them soak in the 
buttermilk for a few minutes. In a shallow bowl, combine 
the cornmeal, flour, salt, pepper, and chopped thyme. 
Dredge the skate pieces in the cornmeal mixture and shake 
off the excess. Heat the oil in a heavy skillet or frying pan over 
medium heat until it barely begins to smoke. Carefully add 
the skate to the oil in a single layer, ff they won't fit in a single 
layer, fry them in batches. Cook for 3 to 4 min., until the crust 
is lightly browned. Turn and cook another 2 to 3 min. 

Remove the skate from the pan and drain on paper 
towels. Arrange the skate on plates with the lemon wedges, 
a few thyme sprigs, and a sprinkle of chopped parsley. 

Bob Sargent is the chef at the Harvest Restaurant in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where skate is a regular 
offering on the menu. ♦ 
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Perfecting Pavlova 

Make this crisp-chewy meringue even better with 
a topping of passionfruit cream 



BY NICKY MAJOR 




Light but creamy, crisp but chewy, sweet but 
tangy — these contrasting flavors and textures 
are only part of why I think Pavlova is such a fantas- 
tic dessert. It's also colorful, pretty, and best of all, it's 
easy to make, once you've gotten the hang of it. And 
believe me, I've gotten the hang of it after more than 
twenty years of making Pavlovas in all sizes and 
varieties at my catering company in Vancouver, 
where it's my signature dish. 

Pavlova has a base of meringue shaped into a 
free-form disk — kind of cloudlike — that's topped 
with whipped cream and fresh f ruit. I make Pavlovas 
in three sizes: large, like a cake; individual, which 
are pretty for dinner parties; and mini, just about 
one-and-a-half bites and perfect for buffets and re- 
ceptions. The thing that makes Pavlova different 
from other meringue desserts is that the meringue is 
crisp on the outside but soft and chewy, almost 
marshmallowy on the inside. 

The dessert was named after the famous Russian 
ballerina, Anna Pavlova, but exactly who invented 
and christened the dish is unclear. Australians will 
say an Australian chef is responsible, but, as a New 
Zealander, I know it was a Kiwi chef. 



FLAVORS AND FILLINGS 

Because I'm from New Zealand, my favorite way to 
flavor Pavlova is with kiwis, of course, and with a 




A Pavlova cross section shows crisp outside, fluffy inside. This 



dual texture makes Pavlova different from other meringues. 



Mini Pavlovas make a sweet mouthful, topped with a single slice of kiwi 
These tiny desserts are easy to assemble and serve for receptions. 
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A perfect Pavlova 
has juicy fruit, cool 
cream, and crisp- 
chewy meringue. 

It also usually has 
some cracks, so don't 
worry about them. 



passionfruit cream. But I also love the way bright 
red and purple berries look against the delicate off- 
white meringue shell, so I'll use whatever fruit is at 
its peak and works with the rest of the menu. 

That's another great thing about Pavlovas — 
versatility. I can make it exotic with tropical fruit, 
or sweet and pretty with summer strawberries and 
raspberries, or even peaches and blueberries. As 
for the cream filling, a passionfruit puree is deli- 
cious, but if you can't find it, try another fruit 
puree, such as mango or raspberry. Or you can fla- 
vor the cream with vanilla extract and a little 
liqueur or brandy. 

Although there's a lot of sugar in the meringue, 
the dessert isn't really very sweet. By leaving the 
cream filling unsweetened and piling it with fresh, 
sweet-tart fruit, Pavlova is satisfying but not over 
the top. And you can even make it fairly low in fat 
by cutting back on the cream a bit so you're eating 
mainly fat-free meringue and fresh fruit. 

Pavlova is pretty on its own, but ever since a 
client asked for his to be served with chocolate 
sauce, I've really enjoyed a drizzle of the stuff on the 
side. Raspberry sauce is nice, too; use it to make a 
stunning presentation. 



SIMPLE INGREDIENTS, PRECISE TECHNIQUES 

Pavlova doesn't require very many ingredients — 
mostly superfine sugar and egg whites — but it does 
require precise measurements. Put the egg whites in 
a measuring cup to check the volume before you add 
them to the bowl. Add or subtract half a white if 
necessary to get just barely 3 A cup. 

Timing is crucial to Pavlova — It takes a lot longer 
than you might think to whip the whites and add the 
sugar. And you don't want any interruptions, so 
assemble and measure all your ingredients, gather 
all your equipment, and turn on your answering 
machine because you won't be able to stop to take a 
quick phone call. The first tablespoon of sugar is the 
most important. It really needs to be added slowly 
and only when the whites are fully whipped, even to 
the point where they look like they're about to get 
"grainy" and dry. As soon as the sugar goes in, the 
egg whites will be out of danger of overheating. 

Temperature plays a part in your success — The 
temperature of your kitchen and of the ingredients 
is as important as that of the oven. Try to work in a 
cool, dry kitchen — meringues are temperamental in 
humidity. Your egg whites should be warm, however, 
so they'll whip up to full volume more easily. Warm 
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the bowl of your mixer under hot water before you 
start, and then keep the bowl slightly warm (not hot) 
during whipping by wrapping the base with a warm, 
damp towel. A steady, accurate oven temperature is 
crucial, so check it with an oven thermometer. If the 
oven is too hot, the Pavlova will start to brown and 
the outside will get too crisp before the inside is done. 
Heat the oven to 275°F and then turn it down to 250° 
as soon as you put in the Pavlova. The extra heat at 
the beginning will compensate for the heat you lose 
when the door is open. Don't put two baking sheets of 
Pavlovas in the oven at once unless they fit on the 
same rack; even heat and air circulation are vital for 
Pavlovas to cook and color correctly. 

If you need to get a head start, you can bake the 
meringue up to two days ahead, cool it completely, 
and then store in an airtight container until you're 
ready to serve. And if you ever find yourself in the 
unlikely position of having leftover Pavlova, just 
freeze the whole thing — fruit, cream, and all — and 
enjoy it later as a frozen dessert. 

PASSIONFRUIT PAVLOVA 

Even if you like using hand tools, don't try making this 
dessert without an electric mixer, preferably a stand 
mixer — you simply won't have enough whipping power. 
The finished meringue base will be slightly cracked, which 
is normal and part of its cloudlike appearance. Yields one 
large Pavlova, about 1 individual ones, or about 30 minis. 

FOR THE MERINGUE: 

Scant 3 A cup egg whites (from S large eggs), totally yolk-free 
Va tsp. cream of tartar 
Pinch salt 

1% cups superfine sugar 

S tsp. cornstarch, more for the baking sheet 

2 tsp. distilled white vinegar 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

FOR THE FILLING: 

2 cups whipping cream, chilled 
7 Tbs. honey (optional) 

V4 cup passion fruit puree or pulp (optional) 

About 3 cups cut-up fresh fruit or berries 

Mint sprigs and confectioners' sugar to decorate 

Position the oven rack just below the middle of the oven. 
(If you have an electric oven, put a shallow pan of water on or 
close to the bottom of the oven.) Heat the oven to 275%. Line 
a baking sheet with kitchen parchment. Dust the sheet with 
cornstarch to help the meringue come off easily after baking. 

Run a large, stainless-steel mixing bowl under hot water 
to warm it. Dry the inside thoroughly, add the egg whites, 
cream of tartar, and salt. Set the bowl in the mixer and sur- 
round the base of the bowl with a warm, damp dishtowel to 
keep the egg whites warm. 

Whip the whites at medium-high speed until they're 
stiff and start to pull away from the sides of the bowl; 
they'll look like they're about to separate. Immediately start 
adding the superfine sugar by sprinkling it in slowly, about 

1 Tbs. at a time; incorporating the whole 1 ^3 cups should 
take about 1 min. Combine the cornstarch with the last 

2 Tbs. of sugar and add them together. Scrape down the 
sides of the bowl, continue whipping, and slowly add the 
vinegar and vanilla. Whip for another minute. The mixture 
should be extremely glossy and fluffy. 




♦ For a large Pavlova — Spread the meringue on the 
prepared baking sheet into a 7-in. round, about 3 in. high, 
using a spatula or spoon. Make a shallow depression in the 
center to allow for the filling. The shape should be even but 
still free-form with some swirls and peaks. 

♦ For individual Pavlovas — Use a 3-oz. ice-cream 
scoop and stack two scoops, snowman-style, for each 
Pavlova. With a narrow spatula, smooth the sides to join 
the two scoops, and make a depression in the center. 

♦ For mini Pavlovas — Use a 1 -oz. ice-cream scoop or 
two tablespoons. Drop one scoop onto the parchment for 
each Pavlova and make a small depression in the center. 

To bake — Put the Pavlova in the heated oven and 
immediately turn down the heat to 250°. Bake, without 
opening the door for at least the first 45 min. (less for 
minis), until they're crisp and dry looking on the outside 
with just a hint of ivory color — minis, 35 to 40 min.; indi- 
viduals, 1 to 1 V4 hours. For a large Pavlova, bake 1 V2 hours, 
and then turn off the heat and leave it in the oven, with the 
door cracked, for another 30 min. Remove the Pavlova 
from the oven and put the baking sheet on a rack to cool. 

To assemble — Up to 1 hour before serving, whip the 
chilled cream in the mixer or by hand until it holds soft 
peaks. Add the honey, if using, and whip another few sec- 
onds to blend, until the cream holds slightly firmer peaks. 
Carefully fold in the passionfruit puree with a spatula until 
it's mostly combined but a few streaks are left showing. 

Carefully peel off the meringue from the parchment 
and set it on a serving platter or plates. Fill the center with 
the passionfruit cream and top with fresh fruit, letting a 
little fruit spill down the sides if you like. Decorate with 
mint sprigs and a sprinkling of confectioners' sugar. Keep 
cool and serve within 1 hour. 



Two scoops for an 
individual Pavlova. 

Smooth out the sides 
with a spatula to join 
the two halves, but 
leave the shapes swirly 
for a prettier finish. 



When your egg 
whites look like this, 
start adding sugar- 
pronto. A few more 
seconds and the 
whites will become 
grainy and separated, 
but if you add the 
sugar too early, the 
whites won't reach 
their full volume. 




Nicky Major moved to Canada from New Zealand, 
with a stopover in London to study at Le Cordon Bleu. 
She owns Major the Gourmet, a catering and gourmet 
takeout company in Vancouver, British Columbia. ♦ 
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Basics 



Here we offer quick "technique classes/' so you can 
learn new skills or refresh the skills you already 
have, from choosing and handling raw ingredients, 
to using tools, to preparing basic recipes, such as 
stocks, sauces, and pastry doughs. 




Mango halves cut into cubes make a ready-to-savor snack. 



Choosing and 
Using Mangoes 



The mango is one of the world's most sen- 
suous fruits. Once you Ve tasted a mango, 
you'll know why people throughout the 
equatorial regions of the world regard it as 
the "king of fruit." Here are some tech- 
niques for handling this succulent, but 
slightly awkward fruit. 

CHOOSE THE RIPEST FRUIT 

To choose a good mango, smell it. It should 
have a faintly sweet aroma, especially 



around the stem. No perfume generally 
means no flavor. If the fruit smells sour or 
like alcohol, it's past its prime. Choose firm 
fruit that is just beginning to show some 
yellow or red in the skin. The skin should 
be tight around the flesh; loose skin means 
the mango is old. A large mango weighing 
¥4 to 1 pound will yield about 1 cup diced 
mango or Vi cup puree. Usually, ¥4 to 1 cup 
diced mango is enough for a serving if the 
fruit is being eaten alone. 

To ripen a mango, keep it at room 
temperature. When ripe, the fruit will 
become more aromatic, its skin will take 



on a blush, and its flesh will yield gently 
to the touch. If you want to hurry the 
ripening process, put a few mangoes in a 
paper bag with a banana. The natural 
gases exuded by the banana will hasten 
the ripening of the mangoes. Only when 
mangoes are fully ripe can you refriger- 
ate them, but only for up to three days: 
they are a tropical fruit and don't take 
kindly to the cold. 

SLICING, PEELING, AND CUBING 

This fruit has a large, flat central pit that 
you need to cut around. To start, set the 
mango with its stem facing you and its 
narrow side against your cutting board. 
With a sharp knife, cut the "cheeks" 
from both sides of the central pit (see 
photo below left). Once you've removed 
the mango's cheeks, you can easily peel 
them using a sharp paring knife or a 
vegetable peeler. Peel the skin from the 
remaining pit section and cut the flesh 
from the sides of the pit. The flesh closest 
to the pit is the most fi brous and is some- 
times even tough. While this part of the 
mango will not yield the wonderful 
chunks of meat that the cheeks do, it's 
just as delicious. 

Slicing the mango into wedges or a 
fan of thin slices is easy once you've re- 
moved the cheeks. Lay the cheeks face 
down on your cutting board and slice 
them lengthwise. While peeling the 
mango fi rst will make the cheeks easier 
to slice, you can also serve slices or 




To slice the most flesh from a mango, hold it 
firmly with the narrow side up and cut as close to 
the pit as you can. Repeat on the other side. 



To cut themango halves — or "cheeks" — score in 
a Crosshatch pattern, taking care not to cut 
through the skin. 



Release the cubes of mango by folding the 
"cheek" inside out. Remove the cubes with a 
spoon, knife, or your finger. 
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wedges of mango with the skin still on, 
as you would a melon. 

To cube a mango, cup an unpeeled 
cheek in your hand and, using a cross- 
hatch or diamond pattern, gently score 
the flesh down to — but not through — the 
skin (see bottom center photo, opposite) . 
With a large spoon, scoop the diamond- 
shaped pieces off the skin into a bowl. Or, 
you can turn the skin inside out by hold- 
ing the mango with both hands so that 
your thumbs are holding the cut edges 
and you're pressing your fingers on the 
back of the cheek (see bottom right 
photo, opposite). 

If you plan to use the mango in a recipe, 
be sure to taste the fruit and adjust the 
amount of sugar in the recipe accordingly. 

Mango puree — To make a puree, toss 
diced or sliced mango in a food processor 
and whiz away. It's easy to compensate for 
an unspectacular mango by sweetening 
the puree: just add a little brown sugar and 
a bit of dark rum, if you wish. 

— Viviana Carballo, food writer, Miami 

The Right Techniques 
for Fresh Chiles 

Fresh chiles are becoming more avail- 
able all the time, and few supermarkets 
are without the ubiquitous jalapeno. 
But the range in quality can be discour- 
aging, and it can be difficult to distin- 
guish fresh chiles from ones that have 
been on the shelves a while. When 
shopping for fresh chiles, look for 
those with smooth, tight skin and 
a thick, meaty body. A fresh 
chile should have some heft 
relative to its diminutive size. 

If you won't use your chiles 
right away, keep them cool 
and dry. You can refrigerate 
them, but be sure to first 
remove them from the 
plastic produce bag; 
otherwise, they'll be- 
come soft and moldy. 
The length of time that 
chiles will stay fresh in the re- 
frigerator depends on how fresh they 
were when you bought them, but gener- 
ally they'll keep for three or four days 
without suffering any loss of freshness. 
Once the chile's skin begins to wrinkle, 
it will lose some of its potency, and if 




Protection with a grip. Surgical gloves protect 
sensitive skin from chiles' painful sting, and they 
improve your grip. 

you're roasting or blanching them, the 
skins will be difficult to peel. 

THINK ABOUT SAFETY 

Unless you have particularly tough hands, 
it's a good idea to use rubber gloves when 
handling fresh chiles. Many cookbooks 
recommend using dishwashing gloves, but 
I find that these are rather clumsy and that 
getting a handle on small chiles while 
wearing them can be 
frustrating. 




Stemming 
and seeding 
a chile. After re- 
moving the stem, slice 
the chile lengthwise to expose the 
seeds and ribs. Remove the seeds and ribs to mod- 
erate the heat, or leave them in for extra punch. 

Instead, I like to keep a few pairs of surgical 
gloves around the kitchen. Available 
at most drugstores, surgical gloves are 
cheap, disposable, and best of all, they al- 
low you to get a firm grip on the chiles. 



Once you've begun working with the 
chiles, be extremely careful not to touch 
any part of your body, especially your eyes. 
After you've finished, wash your knife and 
cutting board with hot soapy water. 

THE HEAT'S IN THE RIBS AND SEEDS 

Capsaicin is the chemical compound that 
gives chiles their heat. An alkaloid, cap- 
saicin is distributed throughout the chile, 
but the heaviest concentration of cap- 
saicin is found in the white pith on the in- 
side of the chile — those ribs that hold the 
seeds in place. Further down on the scale 
of concentration are the seeds and then 
the chile's flesh, which has the least 
amount of capsaicin. This gives you a con- 
venient way of controlling the amount of 
heat that the chile contributes to a dish. 
To get the most bang out of the chile, use it 
whole; for a milder flavor, simply trim out 
the seeds and ribs. 

CUTTING CHILES THE EASY WAY 

Start by cutting off the entire stem, and 
then slice the chile in half lengthwise. 
With the tip of a paring knife, you can re- 
move the seeds and ribs by slicing or 
nudging them with the knife point. With 
seeds and ribs out of the way, the chiles 
are easily cut into strips or a fine dice. 

REMOVING THE SKINS 

Many dishes, especially Mexican and 
Southwestern recipes, call for the chiles 
to be peeled. You can do this by first char- 
ring or blanching the whole chiles. To 
char, rub them with a little oil and then 
set them directly over a gas burner. Turn 
the chiles frequently with tongs or a fork 
to prevent burning through to the flesh. 
When the skins have charred and blis- 
tered slightly, pop the chiles into a plastic 
bag and let them steam in their own 
juices for about 20 minutes. The skins 
should now rub off easily. 

Blanching chiles won't give you the 
smoky flavor that charring does, but the 
technique is great if you don't have a 
gas stove. Simply drop the chiles into 
boiling water for 30 seconds or so, and 
then plunge them into ice water. Once 
the chiles have cooled, they can be 
skinned just as if they were charred. 

— Bob Sargent, chef, Harvest Restau- 
rant, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

(Continued) 
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Whipping Cream 
Successfully 

Whipped cream can add luxury and rich- 
ness to almost any dessert, and when 
sweetened, it's a perfect foil for accent f la- 
vors such as vanilla, rum, or your favorite 
liqueur. There are only a few key elements 
to making perfect whipped cream. 

The most important factor is to begin 
with chilled cream, chilled bowls, and 
chilled beaters. Cream whips best if it is 
below 45°F, so chill everything in the 
freezer or refrigerator first. If your kitchen 
is especially warm, work in a stainless- 
steel bowl over an ice bath. 

Which cream? Use cream 
labeled "whipping cream," 
"light whipping cream," or 
"heavy cream" — all have a 
butterfat content between 
30% and 40%. "Light cream" 
(with only 20% butterfat) will 
whip, but it won't trap as 
much air or hold it very well. 
The richer the cream, the 
better it will whip. 

A choice of equipment. 
Use a balloon whisk, a hand- 
held electric mixer, or a stand 
mixer, but be aware that 
powerful mixers can quickly 
overwhip the cream. 

Pay attention when you 
whip. Begin slowly to avoid 
splattering. To incorporate the 



Aim for pillows of cream. Correctly whipped cream should fall in soft 
dollops from a spoon or spatula. With a touch of sugar and vanilla 
extract, whipped cream makes fresh strawberries a luscious dessert. 



most air, move the whisk or beaters up, 
down, and around the sides of the bowl 
while whipping. When the cream begins 
to thicken, whisk more quickly (medium 
high on an electric mixer) until the cream 
forms soft peaks and falls in large dollops 
from a spoon. The cream will have 
doubled in volume. If you whisk too long, 
the cream will lose its gloss and clump up 
as it begins to turn into butter. This hap- 
pens rather suddenly, so pay attention. 

You can rescue cream that's marginally 
overworked by gently adding a few spoon- 
fuls of fresh cream. For decorative work, 
whip the cream until it's a little stiffen You 
can then use it as icing or pipe it through a 
pastry bag. 

Sweetening and flavoring. To make 
sweetened whipped cream, called creme 



Decorating with whipped cream. Simply whip the cream a 
little stiff er than usual and load it into a pastry bag that has 
been fitted with a decorating tip. Use gentle pressure to produce 
delicate ruff les and precise rosettes. 



Chantilly, add up to 3 table- 
spoons of confectioners' 
sugar for each cup of 
cream. Add the sugar to 
the whipped cream just be- 
fore it becomes soft and 
billowy. Don't use granu- 
lated sugar — it takes too 
long to dissolve. 

Using confectioners' 
sugar, which has a small 
amount of cornstarch in 
it, will also help to keep 
the whipped cream from 
falling too quickly, espe- 
cially if you want to add 
liquid flavorings. You can 
add a teaspoon of vanilla extract, rum, 
brandy, or liqueur for each cup of cream 
without causing the whipped cream to col- 
lapse. Add any liquid flavoring to the fin- 
ished whipped cream and then whisk 
briefly by hand to incorporate it and to 
bring back any lost volume. 

Whipped cream won't last. Whipped 
cream won't stay whipped for long, and it's 
best to prepare it immediately before you 
use it. If you need to work ahead, you can 
refrigerate the whipped cream for up to 
two hours. Just before serving, whisk the 
cream briefly by hand to thicken it up. 

— Molly Stevens, chef /instructor, New 
England Culinary Institute, Montpelier, 
Vermont. Fine Cooking welcomes Molly as 
a contributing editor. She will write regularly 
for the Basics department. ♦ 
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Swansoif Broth 



Could Put Butter Out Of Business. 




For mouth-watering mashed potatoes, swap the 
butter and milkjor Swanson" Chicken Broth. 



For delicious vegetables, simmer 
in Swanson 9 Vegetable Broth. 
Then forget the butter. 



For gravy that gets raves, skip 
the drippings — except one 
tablespoon (plus three table- 
spoons oj flour) per can oj 
Swanson" Beef Broth. 



For free recipes made with 99% fat -free 
Swanson' Broth call 1-800-4-SWANSON. 



Food Science 



Sugar's Surprising Powers 

This sweet stuff makes foods moist, tender, smooth, and golden brown 



BY SHIRLEY O. CORRIHER 




Sugar plays many roles in cooking and comes in many forms. 
Shown here, from upper left, white and brown cubes, amber crys- 
tals, and honeycomb. All culinary sugars are fructose or glucose. 



When you think sugar, you usually 
think sweet. But sugar is much 
more than just a sweetener. It helps give 
some cooked food its appealing golden 
brown look and roasty, toasty smell; it 
helps keep baked goods moist and fresh; 
it can prevent food from spoiling; and it 
helps regulate the texture of many foods. 
Sugar knowledge means cooking knowl- 
edge and more control for the cook. 

THE KEY TO SUGAR'S BEHAVIOR 
IS ITS READY-BONDING SHAPE 

Sugar is made of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. These atoms are joined in differ- 
ent ways to produce different types of 
sugar. In cooking, we use ingredients that 
are made of two basic sugars: glucose and 
f ructose. These sugars can exist alone or 
in combination with each other. When 
a molecule each of glucose and fructose 



bond and kick out a water 
molecule, you get sucrose — 
table sugar. 

The molecules have sets of 
hydrogen and oxygen atoms 
(hydroxyl groups) sticking 
out; this makes sugar eager to 
bond with other things, es- 
pecially water. The shape and 
ready-bonding nature of sugar 
molecules are what give sugar 
its versatile powers. 

SUGAR GRABS WATER, 
WHICH MOISTENS 
AND PRESERVES 

Sugar is hygroscopic, mean- 
ing it's a great water grabber. 
It absorbs water from the 
atmosphere and from liquids 
in the recipe, keeping baked 
goods moist, tender, and 
fresh. Fructose is more hygro- 
scopic than other sugars, so 
things made with honey, 
which is 42% fructose, will 
stay soft and moist longer. 
This also means that cookies 
made with honey will become soft on 
standing. Candies like lemon drops con- 
tain fructose also, and they tend to get 
gooey on the surface, which is why 
they're frequently rolled in sucrose to 
give them a surface barrier of less hygro- 
scopic sugar. 

Sugar's tendency to steal water also 
makes it a good preservative, since it can 
steal water from the cells of bacteria, 
killing them and preventing spoilage. 

Sometimes you don't want sugar to 
take water from other parts of the 
recipe, because it interferes with pro- 
cesses thatyou want to take place. For ex- 
ample, if there's too much sugar in a 
lemon pie filling that uses cornstarch as a 
thickener, the sugar can deprive the starch 
of the liquid it needs to swell and thicken 
properly. (For a discussion on starches, see 
Fine Cooking #5, p. 18.) 



SUGAR BLOCKS PROTEIN BONDING, 
MAKING TENDER BAKED GOODS 
AND SMOOTH SAUCES 

When the cook adds water to flour and 
stirs, two proteins in the flour — glutenin 
and gliadin — join together with the water 
to form elastic sheets of gluten. Fats can 
prevent gluten formation by coating the 
flour proteins so they can't join effectively. 
Sugar achieves the same goal of blocking 
protein bonding by combining with the 
flour proteins before they have a chance 
to join each other and form gluten. 

You may have noticed that yeast 
breads, which need gluten for their risen 
structure, don't contain much sugar. 
With any more than two tablespoons of 
sugar per cup of flour, gluten is destroyed 
and yeast breads get very heavy. Quick 
breads, cakes, and muffins, on the other 
hand, aren't meant to have a chewy, 
"webby" crumb structure like yeast 
breads. They're leavened with chemical 
leavens — baking soda and baking pow- 
der. Stretchy sheets of gluten would hold 
down the carbon dioxide bubbles pro- 
duced by these leavens, but quick breads 
generally contain about the same weight 
of sugar as flour, so gluten proteins can't 
join, and the quick breads remain light 
and tender. 

You'll see this tenderizing effect in 
pastries, too. For example, pate sablee, 
which is the most crumbly of the French 




More sugar means more browning. The only 
difference in these rolls is their sugar content. 
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Sorbet too icy? Not enough sugar, so the ice 
crystals are massing together. 



pie pastries, has a very high proportion of 
sugar which, along with butter, produces a 
tender, "sandy" (sablee) texture. In low-fat 
baked goods, you can't get tenderness by 
shortening the gluten with butter or oil, so 
many recipes rely on sugar, whether in the 
form of pureed fruit or corn syrup. Many 
sugars from fruit are fructose, which again 
is the most hygroscopic sugar and which 
helps the items stay moist. 

Sugar makes smoother sauces. Just as 
sugar interferes with the joining of gluten 
proteins, it also blocks the formation of 
tightly joined clumps of proteins in prepa- 
rations like egg- or cream-based sauces. 
During cooking, the bonds that keep the 
proteins tightly coiled break, and some 
molecules unwind so their bonds stick out. 
One unwound protein runs into another, 
and the two bond together. In sauces and 
custards, if proteins are loosely joined, they 
thicken the mixture. If they bind very 
tightly, they form curds. 

Some sugar molecules, especially su- 
crose (table sugar) , are pretty big, and they 
can get in the way of these unwinding and 
binding proteins. This can dramatically 
slow down the joining of proteins, which 
means cooking time is longer and there's 
less risk of curdling. 

The amount of sugar in a recipe makes 
a noticeable difference in how carefully 
you must heat the dish to prevent curdling. 
A custard with a small amount of sugar 
should be heated in a double boiler with 
constant stirring to keep the protein bond- 
ing nice and slow. But recipes that contain 
a lot of sugar, like some lemon curd recipes, 
can be prepared on direct, very low heat if 
you use a heavy pan and stir constantly for 
even heat distribution. (For more on pro- 
tein curdling, see Fine Cooking #2, p. 12). 




Too soft to scoop? Too much sugar, which lowers 
the freezing point 



Sugar also gets in the way — mostly 
in a good way — when you freeze sweet 
mixtures to make sorbets or other frozen 
desserts. Sugar lowers the f reezing point of 
water. When a sorbet or ice-cream mix- 
ture (which contains dissolved sugar) 
freezes, tiny frozen water crystals — ice — 
form. As this water is converted to ice, it's 
removed from the mixture; the remaining 
mixture becomes more and more concen- 
trated in sugar. Finally you're left with 
many fine ice crystals separated by a very 
concentrated sugar syrup that will not 
freeze at the freezer's temperature, mak- 
ing the iced dessert soft enough to scoop. If 
you have too little sugar in the recipe, 
there's too much ice and not enough un- 
frozen syrup left to soften, and it will take 
an ice pick to chip it apart. On the other 
hand, if you have too much sugar, there 
will be too much unfrozen syrup left, and 
you'll have a soft, mushy mess. 

Sugar keeps fruit from "dissolving." 
Another example of ho w sugar affects the 
texture of food is the way it helps keep 
cooked fruit and vegetables firm. When 
plant products are heated, their cells 
soften and leak. Insoluble "pectic sub- 
stances" that served as the cement holding 
the cells together turn into soluble pectins 
and wash away, allowing the cells to fall 
apart. While we cook fruit and vegetables 
to make them more tender, we don't usu- 
ally want them to turn to mush. Sugar pre- 
serves these pectic substances, preventing 
them from becoming soluble compounds. 
Remember this effect of sugar on fruit 
when you poach fruit. Poach delicate fruit 
in a sugar syrup to keep the shape of the 
fruit. Cook firm fruit in water to tenderize 
first, and then stir in some sugar so the soft- 
ening doesn't go too far. 




This sorbet has a perfect texture, thanks to the 
right amount of sugar. 



SUGAR MAKES FOOD BROWN 
TWO WAYS 

Think of the difference between a 
poached chicken breast and a grilled one, 
boiled potatoes and fried potatoes, a slice 
of buttered bread and a slice of buttered 
toast. The darker color and deeper, more 
complex fragrance and flavor of browned 
foods are due to sugar's changing during 
two processes. First, sugar caramelizes. 
At around 340°F, it melts, turns from 
clear to amber to deep brown, and begins 
to break down chemically to produce 
new flavor compounds, most of which 
are very appealing. 

But sugar helps food brown in a more 
complex reaction also, called the Maillard 
reaction. Everything from baked goods to 
fried foods gets this rich-tasting brown 
coating from complex chemical reactions 
caused by heating sugars and the amino 
acids in proteins. The more sugar and pro- 
tein in an ingredient, the browner it will 
get. Brioche, which contains sugar and 
protein from eggs, bakes to a deep brown, 
while French bread, with no sugar and 
only flour proteins, is much paler. 

Browning, tenderizing, making smooth 
sauces and ice creams, preventing spoilage 
and staleness — these are just some of the 
roles that sugar plays in cooking. It also 
affects how gelatin, jams, and jellies set, 
whether cookies are crunchy or soft, and 
whether your fudge is fabulous or a flop. 
There's another critical role played by 
sugar that I haven't discussed but which 
shouldn't ever be overlooked: it makes 
things taste good. 

Shirley O. Corriher teaches food science and 
cooking classes across the country. She is a 
contributing editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Here we show off the work of cooks 
who are good at showing off their 
food. The featured cook selects a few 
signature dishes and explains how 
each one is assembled and presented. 

A Measure of 
Whimsy 

by Thomas Keller, chef /owner, The French 
Laundry Restaurant, Yountville, California 




Saddle & Rack of Rabbit Wrapped in Apple-Wood-Smoked Bacon 
with Roasted Fennel & Fennel -Seed Oil. A loin of rabbit, boned and 
divided into three parts — saddle, rack, and kidney — is the starting 
point for this popular main course at The French Laundry. The saddle 
is wrapped in a thin slice of bacon; the rack is carefully trenched to 
reveal the tiny rib bones; and I skewer the kidney with a dry fennel 
branch. Once roasted, the saddle is trimmed, set on one end, and 
lightly sauced with tarragon-scented rabbit stock. A sliced fennel bulb 
( which is roasted with the saddle) supports the kidney, and the rack 
crowns the saddle. A drizzle of fennel-seed oil and a light dusting of 
roasted fennel-seed powder finish the presentation. 




Coffee & Doughnuts. This French Laundry signature dessert is a 
whimsical twist on the classic American breakfast of coffee and 
doughnuts. The "coffee, " a rich cappuccino semif reddo, is 
topped with a dollop of steamed milk. I like the temperature con- 
trast between the warm milk and partially frozen mousse. A just- 
fried doughnut and doughnut hole, lightly tossed in cinnamon 
sugar, are served alongside with a few scorched cinnamon sticks, 
which add their own aromatic punch to this delightful dessert. 




Herb-Roasted Maine Lobster with Whipped Yukon Cold Potatoes 
& Beet Essence. Pan-roasted lobster meat seasoned with thyme, 
bay leaf, and rosemary is the centerpiece of this lavish main course. 
The sauce, a reduction of beet juice seasoned with vinegar and en- 
riched with butter, is spattered across the plate. A fried potato spiral 
makes a delicious container for a creamy puree of potatoes, and a 
crisp potato lattice perches on top to add height to the dish. ♦ 
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Earn $4,000 Per Month 
From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

I You can now provide 
I this revolutionary 
] computer-generated 
diet program that has 
helped thousands of 
overweight people 
lose mega-pounds 
while eating the 
I foods they like. Your 
clients' favorite foods are entered into the 
computer, and a 90-day diet is automati- 
cally prepared. This is not a fad diet. . . it's 
a professional approach that produces 
lasting results. You will earn $39.95 for 
each diet plan you market. THIS 
HIGH-PROFIT BUSINESS IS IN ITS 
INFANCY: You do not need to own or 
know how to use a computer. Merely 
purchase our software and we'll give you 
the computer, or a discount if you own 
one — plus free home office training. 
Financing available. 

For FREE explanation cassettes and 
literature, call tolUfree: 

1-800-343-8014, ext. 2016 

Computer Business Services, Inc. 
CBSI Plaza, Ste. 2016, Sheridan, IN 46069 



CHILE FILET! 




New ideas. . .tested methods. . .great advice! 




Yours. . .in Fine Cooking magazine, the new food and cooking 
authority for people who love to cook. 

• Discover new foods, ingredients, recipes and processes from 
every region of the country. 

• Prepare memorable menus from sensational soups to 
delicious desserts. 

• Get practical advice, inspirational ideas and time-saving tips. 

• Plus. . .full-color photos and illustrations show you how. 

To order, use the coupon below or call toll free, 
1-800-888-8286 and ask for operator 159. 



Risk-Free Offer 1 year (6 issues) only $26 (Outsidethe U.S. $32, GST included). 
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When I was growing up in Miami 
Beach in the 1960s, Ocean Drive 
was a stretch of dilapidated art-deco 
retirement homes. Today, those homes 
have been renovated into posh hotels, 
gleaming withfreshcoats of paint in vivid 
Caribbean colors. Cafes are full of stylish, 
beautiful people, and a tropical carnival 
atmosphere is as palpable and pervasive 
as the salt air. Wolfie's Kosher Deli, 
favorite haunt of Ocean Drive's retiree 
set, has ceded popularity to restaurants 
that serve heavily Latin-infl uenced fare. 
Versace is in, and the smell of syrupy- 
sweet Cuban coffee is everywhere. The 
influx of Cuban immigrants has trans- 
formed the city from a retirement mecca 
into the gateway to Latin America. Not 
surprisingly, this interest in Cuban culture 
has spawned several cookbooks on the 
Cuban cuisine. 

Don't be fooled by her Irish last name: 
Maria Josefa Lluria de O'Higgins' book, 
A Taste of Old Cuba (HarperCollins, 1994. 

$25, HARDCOVER; 280 PR ISBN 0-06-016964-8), is as 

authentic as they come. All the tastes of 



my childhood are here. They're in the 
Bacalaoala Viscaina, a salt-cod dish that's 
bathed in pimiento. They're in the Ropa 
Vieja (literally "old clothes") as well — 
a boiled, shredded, and then spiced 
brisket that comes as close to a national 
dish as any in Cuban cooking. Atypically, 
O'Higgins' recipe calls for roasting the 
green peppers — with delicious, slightly 
smoky results. Her cousin Juan's black 
beans are among the richest I've tasted. A 
roasted fresh ham brought back memo- 
ries of ones my grandfather used to 
marinate in his special mojo, a mixture of 
garlic, sour-orange juice, and oregano. 

The recipes range from simple (Pureed 
Plantain Soup) to very involved (a roast 
suckling pig that's marinated and cooked 
for 10 hours). Of course, finding all the 
Latin ingredients the author calls for may 
be a lot more difficult than she lets on. To 
her credit, O'Higgins offers substitutes 
whenever possible (a 50/50 mixture of 
lime and orange juice will do just fine if 
you can't find sour cooking oranges) . The 
book also includes a helpful glossary for 
newcomers to Cuban cuisine. 

Her family stories paint a nostalgic por- 
trait of a place and time my exiled parents 
never tire of recalling. The book is both a 
personal historical document and a collec- 
tion of classic Cuban recipes. It's well 
worth the reading as well as the eating. 

Like O'Higgins, Mary Urrutia Randel- 
man is a native of Cuba, and her book, 
Memories of a Cuban Kitchen (cowrit- 

TEN BY JOAN SCHWARTZ. MACMILLAN, 1992. $25, 
HARDCOVER; 334 PR ISBN 0-02-60091 1-0), is also a 

personal history with classic recipes. 
With beautiful, informative prose, Ran- 
delman provides evocative accounts of a 
merienda (an afternoon meal composed 
entirely of appetizers and desserts), of life 
on her godfather's 1,500-acre tobacco 
farm, of her great-grandmother's cattle 
ranch, and of the family cook Rosalie's 
indulgences. The author paints a vivid 
picture of mealtime rituals in Cuba be- 
fore the revolution. 

Though there are over 225 mostly 
very good recipes here, this book is 
equally important as a memoir that helps 
put Cuban cuisine in perspective. Ran- 
delman's family was evidently quite 
wealthy, but she has gone out of her way 
to represent all levels of the island's cui- 
sine: from the simple egg dishes that were 



frequent children's fare, to hearty stews 
created by Afro-Cuban farm hands, to 
the more sophisticated European-style 
bocaditos ("tiny mouthfuls") that those 
in Randelman's privileged circle nibbled 
on during formal affairs at the Havana 
Yacht Club. 

The recipes are delicious. The Pataje 
de Pescado (fish soup) is as easy as it is 
refreshing. Enjoyable cold or hot, its fish- 
iness is balanced by a mellow tartness 
that comes from just the right amount 
of lemon, lime, tomatoes, and cumin. 
The delectable Baked Whole Snapper 
Basque Style, marinated in Spanish olive 
oil, garlic, and lime, is impressively pre- 
sented with tomatoey sofrito (the onion 




and green-pepper saute that's the basis 
for many Cuban dishes) on a bed of 
thinly sliced potatoes. Her Caldo Gallego 
(Galician Bean Soup) is less greasy than 
others I've had and includes green pep- 
per, which adds a pleasant flavor that 
lightens up the heaviness of the ham, 
pork, and chorizo* 

Occasionally, recipes don't work as 
written. The ham croquette recipe is a 
little salty and needs considerably more 
flour. Though she says to let the mixture 
cool completely bef ore rolling it in bread- 
crumbs and frying, with so little flour it's 
really necessary to chill it thoroughly. 
Otherwise, no matter how expert you are, 
the croquettes will fall apart in the oil. 

Fortunately, oversights like this are an 
exception. Cooks who are serious about 
Cuban cuisine should have both this and 
O'Higgins' book in their library. 
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Justoutis The Flavor of Cuba, by 
Laura Milera. (royal palm press, 1995. $23 .95, 

SOFTCOVER, 190 PR ISBN 0-9642941-7 -6). This 

book is obviously a much more modest 
project than either O'Higgins' or Ran- 
delman's: there are fewer recipes, less 
illustrative text, and minimal photo- 
graphy. Yet what it lacks in production 
values, it makes up for in good, easy-to- 
follow recipes developed by the author 
over her years as a caterer in Havana. 
And, although you wont find much here 
that isn't in the other two texts, there are 
some notably delicious concoctions. 

Milera's Red Kidney Bean Soup, stud- 
ded with chunks of potato and squash, is 
a smoky and satisfying hearty meal in it- 
self that delivers everything you expect 
in a really good bean dish. Her ham cro- 
quettes work better than Randelman's 
and, thankfully, she states explicitly 
to chill them for at least three hours be- 
fore rolling them. Spicy Shrimp in Wine 
Sauce (which she calls, oddly, "Enchi- 
lada" de Camarones despite an absence 
of tortillas or cheese) is a cinch, yet it's 
suffused with a heady wine flavor that 
makes it sophisticated enough to serve 
as a company dish. So, though I wouldn't 
say Milera's is the definitive Cuban cook- 
book, it's certainly respectable and — as 
in the case of the above examples — 
often truly shines. 

An American friend once told me 
that while she was proud of her tomato 
sauce, our Italian friend Joanie could 
take exactly the same ingredients and 
somehow make a better sauce. It was in 
the blood, she implied. Whether this is 
true or not, two other Cuban cookbooks 



seem to corroborate her theory that 
those who grow up with a particular cui- 
sine know it best. 

A Taste of Cuba: Recipes from the 
Cuban-American Community, by Linette 
Creen (penguin, 1994. $10.95, softcover, 322 pr 
isbn 0-452 -27089 -8), when judged by its own 
standards, is not at all bad. Creen, the 
author of two seafood cookbooks, quali- 
fies the recipes as coming from "the 
Cuban- American community," and thus 
gets herself off the sharp, pointy hook 
of authenticity. 

With that in mind, Creen creates some 
dishes that succeed on a "fusion" level. 
Crispy Fried Marinated Chicken, cubed 
chicken breasts soaked in garlic and sour- 
orange juice and fried, taste like pleasantly 
Cubanized Chicken McNuggets. Ironic- 
ally, she offers no alternative to the sour- 
orange juice, even though many Cuban 
Americans now routinely substitute the 
lime- orange mixture. But never mind: the 
dish is right in the sense that so much 
Cuban food depends on a balance of salty 
and sweet ingredients. A Cream of Garlic 
Soup with Cilantro is too creamy, but fine. 
Tamale Pie, though bland and more Mex- 
ican than Cuban (she uses chili powder 
and canned jalapenos, neither a Cuban 
staple) , is adequate if not interesting. 

Sometimes Creen is totally off-base. 
Her Bistec de Palomilla, a traditionally 
marinated, fried steak served with onions, 
is neither marinated nor accompanied by 




onions. She also has an aversion to salt. 
"I leave the amount of salt and pepper 
added to your discretion," she admits, 
but the result is that many dishes seem 
downright insipid. Creen makes wide 
use of achiote oil, an ingredient no self- 
respecting Cuban cook I know would 
ever use (it's Mexican). Cilantro, too, 
isn't nearly as common in Cuban cooking 
as she claims. If you're looking for a low- 
sodium cookbook with some Latin flair, 
fine — but if you want authentic Cuban 
cuisine, pass this one up. 




Joyce Lefray's iCuba Cocinal (William 

MORROW, 1994. $25, HARDCOVER; 260 PP. ISBN 

0-688-11067-3) is a misguided attempt to 
modernize Cuban food. Lefray's version 
of Cuban cooking is unnecessarily com- 
plicated (lots of slicing and dicing), 
which is ironic for a cuisine that generally 
depends on very simple techniques and a 
handful of seasonings. Despite a state- 
ment in her introduction that she has 
adjusted excess salt and fat in traditional 
recipes with "healthful measures," many 
of her interpretations of classic Cuban 
dishes are excessively greasy and over- 
salted. Authentic Cuban food is well sea- 
soned and flavorful. Her careless mis- 
representation of my culture's cuisine 
simply contributes to stereotypes about 
Latin American cooking. 



Jorge Arango is a food and travel writer 
who cooks and eats authentic Cuban 
food in his home in Greenwich Village, 
New York. ♦ 
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Soy Sauce 

BY NICOLE ROUTHIER 




Strong, syrupy 
Chinese-style dark soy sauce 

is an acquired taste. 




Japanese dark soy 
sauce is appropriate for all 
types of Asian cooking. 




Delicately 
flavored Japan- 
ese light soy sauce 

is rarely found in the US. except in 
some Japanese food stores. 



Whether it's found in a packet in a bag 
of Chinese takeout or in a sauce at a 
trendy "fusion" restaurant, soy sauce is the 
ubiquitous Asian condiment. Essential to 
the flavor of not only Japanese and Chi- 
nese food but also to cuisines throughout 
Asia and the Pacific, soy sauce is becoming 
more and more popular with cooks in the 
West as well. Americans are certainly fa- 
miliar with the taste of soy sauce, but most 
aren't aware that there are different types 
of soy sauce, nor do they understand how 
to use them. China and Japan are the 
major producers of authentic soy sauce, 
and companies in each country make their 
own very different styles of the condiment. 
Within each major style, there are also 
light, dark, and even "lite" soy sauces. 

No matter the style, all soy sauce 
begins with soybeans, wheat, and 
mold. A combination of roasted soybean 
meal and ground wheat is injected with as- 
pergillus mold and left to develop for sev- 
eral days. The cultured meal is then mixed 
with brine and yeast and transferred to 
tanks where it ferments for anywhere from 
six months to four years, depending on the 
manufacturer's practice. The liquids are 
then drained off, strained, and bottled. 

Japanese manufacturers use more wheat 
than the Chinese to make their soy sauce, 
and this accounts for its mellower, less salty 
flavor. Dark soy, with its deep brown color 
and soft, fruity aroma, is the type used most 
often in Japan. Japanese light soy spends 
less time in fermentation tanks and is paler, 
with a milder flavor than the dark. Cooks 
in southwestern Japan, where the cuisine 
is very light and delicate, favor it because it 
adds flavor but not color. 

Chinese -style soy sauces are generally 
saltier and have a much stronger flavor 
than the sweeter, mellower Japanese soy 
sauces. The Chinese sauces range from 
very thick, dark, paste-like mixtures to 
some that are quite thin and lightly col- 
ored. A bit of molasses gives their dark soy 
a slightly sweet flavor. The Chinese also 
make mushroom soy sauce, which is dark 
soy sauce flavored with straw mushrooms. 

In both countries, light soy sauces 
are saltier than dark. An easy way to dis- 
tinguish between the two is to shake the 
bottle. Dark soy sauce will coat the sides of 
the bottle; the more watery light soy won't. 

Tamari sauce is made much the same 
way as soy sauce is but without wheat. 



I find its flavor unpleasantly metallic. 
Reduced- sodium soy sauces are just an ex- 
cuse for health food stores to charge ridicu- 
lous prices. If you're sensitive to sodium, 
you'll get more flavor by simply diluting a 
good- quality soy sauce with water, broth, 
or wine than by buying a more expensive 
"lite" product which has little taste. 

Avoid artificially produced soy sauces 
that are invading our supermarket shelves. 
Unlike Japanese or Chinese companies 
that brew their soy sauce according to the 
centuries-old process, American manu- 
facturers often take shortcuts, mixing soy 
protein with water, corn syrup, salt, and 
caramel color to produce a harsh, salty 
liquid that has none of the complexity and 
richness of a good-quality soy sauce. To 
discern authentic brands, look for the 
words "naturally brewed" on the label. 

CHOOSING THE RIGHT SOY SAUCE 

The deep color and strong, sweet-salty 
taste of Chinese dark soy sauce is well 
paired with hearty foods that won't be 
overwhelmed by it s powerful color and fla- 
vor. Meats and "red-cooked" dishes, in 
which foods are braised slowly to develop 
an appetizing reddish brown color, are 
good choices for dark soy sauce. Light Chi- 
nese soy sauce is well matched with more 
subtly flavored foods, such as seafood, 
vegetables, and poultry dishes. Use it, too, 
for dipping sauces and marinades. While 
Chinese -style soy sauces are indispensable 
in some traditional recipes, they're cer- 
tainly not to everyone's taste, and they'll 
overwhelm the flavor of subtler Japanese 
and Southeast Asian dishes. Mushroom 
soy sauce — often used to flavor meat or 
vegetable stir-fries — is delicious, but its 
flavor is quite potent. Use it sparingly. 

Japanese dark soy sauce is the most 
versatile for Western dishes as well as 
for traditional Asian food. To my taste, 
Kikkoman is the best all-purpose soy 
sauce. Made by a Japanese company in 
Wisconsin, this Japanese -style soy sauce 
has a well-rounded, complex flavor with a 
slightly sweet aftertaste. I recommend it 
for all types of cooking. 

Nicole Routhier has won awards for her 
two cookbooks, The Foods of Vietnam and 
Cooking Under Wraps. Her third book, 
on cooking with fruit, will be published this 
fall by Workman. ♦ 
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Calendar 



Sponsoring an event that you want readers to know 
about? Send an announcement to Calendar, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. Be sure to include dates, a complete address, 
and the phone number to call for more information. 
Listings are free, but restricted to events of direct 
interest to cooks. The deadline for entries in the 
October/November issue is July I . 

ARKANSAS 

Festival — 39th Annual Bradley County Pink Tomato 
Festival, June 8-10, Court Square, Warren. For in- 
formation, call 501/226-5225. 

CALIFORNIA 

Auction — 15th Annual Napa Valley Wine Auction, 
June 8-11, Meadowood Resort Hotel, St. Helena. For 
information, call 707/942-9783, ext. 901. 

Seminar — Perspectives on Healthy Traditional Diets: 
The Health Show, June 15-17, Anaheim. Call Old- 
ways Preservation & Exchange Trust at 6 17/695-2300. 

Festival — 8th Annual French Festival, July 15-16, Oak 
Park, Santa Barbara. A celebration of French cuisine 
and culture. Call Steve Hoegerman at 805/569-1636. 

Beer Festival — Small Brewers Festival of California, 
July 15-16, downtown Mountain View. Benefit event 
featuring over 40 microbrewers from California 
and over 150 different beers. Call Pat Figueroa at 
415/965-4783. 

Auction — 15th Annual Sonoma County Showcase 
& Wine Auction, July 27-30, several winery loca- 
tions in Sonoma County. Call 707/586-3795. 

Festival — 1 7th Annual Gilroy Garlic Festival, July 
28-30, Christmas Hill Park, Gilroy. Call 408/842-1625. 



COLORADO 

Festival — 1995 Food & Wine Magazine Classic at 
Aspen, June 16-18. Call 800/4 WINE95. 

FLORIDA 

Fair — Southwest Florida Wine Fair, June 2^4, South 
Seas Plantation, Captiva Island. Call 800/237-3102. 

HAWAII 

Festival — 4th Annual Big Island Bounty Festival, 
June 9-1 1 , Ritz-Carlton, Mauna Lani, Kohala Coast. 
For information, call 800/845-9905. 

LOUISIANA 

Festival — 4th Annual New Orleans Wine & Food 
Experience, July 27-30, The Fairmont Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, call 504/529-WINE. 

MAINE 

Festival — 48th Annual Maine Lobster Festival, 
August 3-6, Harbor Park, Rockland. For a festival 
brochure and an area guide, call 800/LOB-CL AW 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Festival — Ipswich United Methodist Church Straw- 
berry Festival, June 17, Ipswich. For information, call 
Janice Knowles at 508/356-4561. 

MICHIGAN 

Festival — National Asparagus Festival, June 9-1 1 , 
Hart. Food show featuring asparagus dishes. Call Kathy 
Walickior Joy Hamilton at 616/873-2129. 

Seminars & Tastings — 1st Annual Culinary Classic, 
June 24, Oakland Community College, Farmington 
Hills. Guest speakers include Jimmy Schmidt, Fred & 
Linda Griffith, Madeline Triffon, and Milos Cihelka. 
Call 8 10/47 1-6340. 



Festival — National Cherry Festival, July 8-15, Traverse 
City. Call 616/947-4230. 

NEVADA 

Festival — 32nd National Basque Festival, July 1-2, 
Elko City Park. For information, call 702/738-7991. 

NEW YORK 

Seminars — Mediterranean in America: Traditional 
Foods & Cooking of Turkey, June 10-15, Interconti- 
nental Hotel, New York City. Call Oldways Preser- 
vation & Exchange Trust at 617/695-2300. 

Convention — American Culinary Federation Na- 
tional Convention, July 15-19, Marriott Marquis 
Hotel, New York City. For information, call Tracy 
Barrett at 904/824-4468, extension 1 10. 

OREGON 

Beer Festival — 9th Annual Oregon Brewers Festi- 
val, July 28-30, Waterfront Park, Portland. Beer sam- 
ples from 60 breweries in the U.S. and Canada. Call 
503/778-5917. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Festival — 5th Annual Great Tastes of Pennsylvania 
Wine & Food Festival, June 24-25, Split Rock Re- 
sort, Lake Harmony. Call 800/255-7625. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Cook-Off — 14th Annual Schweppes Great Chow- 
der Cook-Off, June 10, Newport Yachting Center, 
Newport. Over 25 restaurants compete for the title of 
Best Chowder in New England. Call Lynda Tobin at 
401/846-1600, ext. 290. 

VIRGINIA 

Festival — 14th Annual Virginia Wineries Festival, 
June 3-4, Great Meadow Field Events Center, The 
Plains. Call800/277-CORK. 



Professional 




Training 
■ Small Classes 

• Hands-on Curriculum 

• Accelerated A.O.S. Degree 

Scottsdale 
Culinary 
Institute 




CALL 
|602) 990*3773 
(800) 84*2433 
Scottsdale, Arizona 




Cooking with Flowers and Flour 

by Marie Bonaminio 
Eat Your Centerpiece? 
Why Not? 

Cooking with Flowers and Flour, 
a colorful video and recipe booklet. Stuffed 
Gladiolus, The Garden Boucake, Marigold 
Munchies, and more! The video will show you 
how it's done-fast and easy. Join me in my 
kitchen by ordering NOW! $24.95 plus $3.50 
postage (Canadian funds $26.95 plus $3.50) 
check or money order, MC, VISA, AMEX to: 

Cooking with Flowers and Flour 

1105 West 21st Street, Lorain, OH 44052 
or call 1-800-837-3505 





Cooking Software that 
Makes Sense! 

Let your Macintosh™ power through the "book 
work" of cooking. Zero in on recipes by ingredient 
and many other ways, plan meals, scale recipes 
and create shopping lists at the speed of thought. 

Acclaimed by Cookbook Review as "great 
culinary software!," Mangia! is unconditionally 
guaranteed to delight you. 

Mangia! runs on any modern Macintosh (without 
HyperCard™) and comes with over 300 recipes for 
well under $50. 




UPSTILL 

SOFTWARE 
1442A Walnut • Berkeley, CA • 94709 

Call 1 ^800-JOT-DOWN to order or learn more. 
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FLAVORED CX>FFEES 
Regular and Decaffeinated 

1 n iiLh ( jtrvijiK I. f hcrn.liirMiM Mil. Vkliiu 1 Russian 
j lid many. MMR nuiiv. 



Creative Cook* Lovo Our 
All Natural, Low Fat, 
Award-Winning Condiments 



i 



• Orange & Hot Mustard 

• Sweet & Hot Mustard 

• Ginger Jazz W^F 

• Pepper Pizzaz ^ ^ '^ 

• Classy Cranberries c^Sfc 
Ask for FREE caiatog and liSJL^'pes 
redpes plus a $5 gift certificate 

MdiMto Firm Food ProducK, PO 8oi 2470, D*n*n CT 0GBS0 

CALL t 800 779-FARM i 



Id Publish 
M Your 

Cookbook 

Wpfttl^v. • Chmh/Uhoot 
| " 0r 9 anizations 



200 minimum order 



For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-445-6621 , ext 9706 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212E.Hwy30 • Kearney, NE 68847 



UNIQUE GOU RMET FOODS 

Treat yourself 
to our jumbo 
pistachios and 
other fine 
gourmet foods: 

• Raw, Inshell Macadamias • Diced Pistachios 

• Pistachio Truffles • Several Varieties 
and Chocolates of Nuts 

• Beans from the • Unique Gift Packs 
Anasazi Indians 

• And much more! 

HUNTLEY-MOORE FARMS 

CALL 1-800-700-5779 FOR A FREE CATALOG 




1§L 



71 IT 

Jamison Farm 

John & Sukey Jamison 
171 Jamison Lane 
Latrobe, PA 15650 
1-800-237-5262 

"The Best Lamb in America!" TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE! To enjoy packages of legs, chops, 
racks, shanks, homemade stews or sauces, call 
for a free brochure. Raised and shipped directly 
from our farm. SPECIAL SPRING GIFT package 
includes 1 leg of lamb & 8 lamb chops, gift card 
& recipe booklet. $75.00 + $8.00 s/h, VISA/MC 



Taste the Southwest! 

Gourmet chile peppers: Roasted & Individually Quick- 
Frozen (IQF). We also have Organic Dry Red Chiles. 
.411 grower-direct to you! Shipped UPS nationwide. 

— rf* CHILE LA ISLA 

Chile La Isla, P.O. Box 1379, Fabens, Texas 79838 
(800) 895-4603 



► Cooking 'Uideo 

uisinfi 



Hosted by ChefSakul, 
graduate of Culinary Institute 
of America in New York. 

♦ 6 courses, easy to prepare. 

♦ Professionally produced. 

♦ $19.95 + $4.95 s/h, Visa/MC/AMEX 

1-800-986-9949 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



a Touch of pepper 

Touch Sensor Activated Electronic Peppennill 

"Maitre 
Queux" 

• Infinite selection of 
grind sizes 

• Rechargeable nickel 
cadmium batteries 

• Black/white w/ f LEs T(EOM( 
stainless steel trim. *H 

(KKMCLAJIli 
9 I A" x 2/4" nppmwuhithI 

A Great 
WEDDING or 
FATHER'S DAY GIFT! 

Mr. Pepper 1-800-837-DASH 




f^mumiw THE ORIGINAL nmnmjj 

if 'Eastern §fiorg 
CfdbcaKgs 

An elegant & easy dining solution. Our 
crabcakes started it all. Made by hand 

using the finest Chesapeake Bay 
Crabmeat. All you do is heat & serve. 
Enjoy an Eastern Shore Tradition! 
• Fresh, shucked Oysters 
• Soft-shell Crabs • Shad & Shad Roe 
• Gift Packages & Certificates 
• Cookbooks • Aged Virginia Hams 

Please send me your f ree brochure 



1 129 Hope Rd. • Centerville, MD • 21617 

800-282-CRAB 



j 



Introductory Offer! 
Call today 1-800-233-5443 
I for a free catalog and receive a coupon I 
for 20% off your first order 
Over 30 hard to find flavors 

Ap rioot Cream, Chocolate Mint, Coconut Cream, 
Cooki es 'n' Cream, German Chocolate Cake, Southern 
t Pecan Cream, English Toffee, Mexican Liqueur, Fc-jch 
Butternut Rum, and more. 
101 Western Avc t Wain-town. Wl , 



I - . 1_ Confection of the 

iweet Monthciub 

'Discoveries^ 

Eh joy chocolates, Judges, 
toffees, brittles, truffles and other 
specialty candies from across the 
country delivered to your door monthly. 
Only ^15.95/Month +s/h 

Indulge Yourself! 



800-793-3830 

n Brochure by Fax 303-742-1615 kjg 



REVOLUTIONIZE YOUR 
CULINARY SKILLS NOW! 



Announcing incredible NEW 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
NO FAT/LOW FAT, SUPER 
HEALTHY GOURMET COOK- 
BOOKS. Powerful comp- 
rehensive detailed resource. 
Fantastic variety, unique 
selections from gourmet vegetarian to spa 
cuisine. Hundreds detailed. Improve your 
cooking, health, competitive edge. 
Indispensable resource for cooks, chefs, and 
health conscious. 

ORDER NOW. $24.95 Plus 3.00 S & H 

To: INFO EDGE PUBLICATIONS 

15 East Putnam Ave., 360FC 

Greenwich, CT 06830 
or Call 1-800-525-7110 




Ostein 



culinary 

INSTITUTE 

WESTERN CULINARY INSTITUTE 
I3I6SW 1 3th Avenue 
Portknd. OR 9720I 
(503) 223-2245 or (BOO) 666-03 1 2 

Professional chef training and culinary art pro- 
gram. Intensive 1 2-month program based on the 
principals of Escoffier with emphasis on modem 
techniques. Financial aid availa We for those who 
qualify, and VA approved. 

Call or write today for more information 
and catalog. 
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Culinary Delights 



Spice blends, herbal teas 
Speciality Items 

A true culinary adventure... 
For free catalog send SASE to: 

Herb *n* Lore 

! 11 Nil dine Court, Thousand Oaks, CA. 

91320-4411 | 
(80S) 499-7505 




TAIAMANCA BLACK 
PEPPERCORNS 



Organically grown on family farms in the tropical rain forests of 
Costa Rica, Talamanca "Growers Reserve" Whole Black 
Peppercorns are now available direct to you from the importer. 
Experience for yourself the unique aroma, the spiciness, the 
difference that freshly picked by hand, sun dried peppercorns 
make. Order Talamanca "Grower's Reserve" peppercorns 
today. MAKES A GREAT GIFT! 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
4 oz. Pkg - $6.75 plus$3.50 S/H 
1 -"Peppermate" peppermill (rated best in Cooks 
Magazine), with a 4 oz. Pkg of Pepper, $45.00 + $4.50 s/h 

Quantity price quotes and commercial inquiries welcome. 
Please call or write: BRUGGER BROTHERS 
3868 NE169THST, #401 
N. MIAMI BEACH, FL 33160 

(800) 949-2264 



ALMONDS 

Natural - Wholesome - Fresh Shelled 
Direct From Our Ranch To You! 



Special -$16.50 
2-one pound tubs Natural Almond Butter 
and 

2-one pound pkgs Natural Whole Almonds 



5 lbs. Shelled-Whole Almonds - $16.50 
25 lbs. Shelled- Whole Almonds - $69.50 
Prices include shipping cost in U.S.A. 

4 - 1 lb. pkg. Variety 
Flavored Almonds - $1 6.50 
Send Check or Money Order to: 

WATERFORD NUT COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 37 Waterf ord, CA 95386 
209-874-2317 



PROFESSIONAL HOME 
APPLIANCES 

SAVE ON... 

• VIKING 

• BOSCH 
• GARLAND 

• BEST HOODS 

• SUB-ZERO* 

• • OTHERS 

Western States only. 
Call for a quote. Please have model numbers ready 

1-800-213-7747 

C-N-D MARKETING 




JnspiVed Food <& Wine Cruises 

Tastings and Tou^s 
Burgundy/ Bordeaux/ Provence 

Le Boat/ Dv\c* 
800-992-0291 




The 



WORLD'S BEST 
GRILL/SMOKER 




■ Smoke, Grill or Roast 
Quickly without 
Moisture Loss 

• Crafted of Firebrick 
Won't Rust or Wear Out 

• Operates Safely 
UpTo700°F 

(407) 644-6680 

803 W. Fairbanks, Winter Park, Fl 32789 



At last - creative packaging 
that does justice to your gifts oflood 



ewbe \s(\mv\\5 

GIFT PACKAGING for the HOME GOURMET 



For a free catalog, please call or write Embellishments: 
Post Office Box 1 506 
Cleveland, Mississippi 38732 

1 800 600 6885 



Publish Your Very Own Cookbook 

Quick, Easy, Economical 



Heal lor: 

• Fundraising (An 

Clubs & Churches) 

• Fatuities | Reunions 
& Grfts) 




Cookbuolt Information {FREE & fasi) 
Call 800-447-3274 ext05 
Walter's Cookbooks 

215 5th Ave SE, Waseca, MN 56093 



■ fit • PHILLIPS -*S 

EXOTIC MUSHROOMS & ACCESSORIES 

ORDER FRESH EXOTIC MUSHROOMSI 
Portabella, Crimini, Shiitake & Oyster 

FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG & GREAT GIFT IDEAS 

CALL - 1 -800-AH-FUNGI 




AKMEiVO 

COFFEE 
ROASTERS 
LTD 



Discover 

small-batch 
roasted quality. 
We use only the finest 
arabica beans 
from around the 
world, and roast 
and ship daily. 
Free shipping is 
provided when you 
register as an Armeno 
Express customer and 
order 2 lbs. or more of 
coffee each month. 

Call today 
for your FREE 
catalog. 

1-800-ARMENO-1 
(1-800-276-3661) 



PROFESSIONAL 
SECRET UNVEILED 



Create "Fine Dining Flavor" at home with 
the same ingredients used by top chefs 
since 1951. Superior quality, low-fat, 
easy-to-use... 

MINOR'S Fresh Food Bases 

Sauces, Soups, Gravies, Enirees, Skfcs, Dressings... ^ 



NO-ADDED MSG 
VARIETIES AVAILABLE 



MINORS 



W — 

FREE Rodpvs 
& Newsletter 



AJJ-/ERV I-800-817-8UL8 



100% ALL NATURAL PURE 

LUMP HARDWOOD CHARCOAL 

Mo additives, no binders, no impurities 
Lights quickly without lighter fluid 
Bums hotter and cleaner, smokeless 
Enhances the flavor of food 

Available in 2-lb. or 10-lb. bags 
For information or to order: 

1-800-645-9361 517426-9814 

Sugartown Products, Inc. POB 641 Gladwin, Ml 48624 




1-800-782-7803 
PECAN PUMPKIN BITTER 



DRHSMMiS, MUSTARDS, JEU 
MARMALADE, CHUTNEY 

FREF CATALOG 



3Ek J 

I.V 



RIUM, A LITTLE BIT OF ITVI 1 
INTO VOl R IIOM K 



Reggiano Parmigiano - Aged over 3 yrs. 7.99 lb. 

Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 

4.99 liter 13.49 gal. 

Porcini Mushrooms - 10.00 l A lb, 20.00 % lb. 

Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
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Cook's Market 



STONEHILL FARM 

The Naturally No-Fat 
Food Company 




FREE CATALOG & RECIPES 

1 -80077671 SS 



• HONEY GINGER PEAR 

FruiUFull Spread 

• TOMATO TANGO 

"a savory tomato butter 
infused with lemon & spices " 

• FOOD GIFTS 

Box 158* Schwenksville.PA 19473 




' CATERING SEASONING 

C 4yljjU}jQ$ A Zesty Rub for Meat, Fish, 
^^JT^oO and Poultry. 

(J Gives Your Barbecue Personality! 

Trial size plus proven barbecue recipes. Send 
$4.95 to G.B.G., Box 1522, Ridgecrest, CA 93556 



EakthStqne 

WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

213-656-5926 

237 S. La Brea Ave.. Los Angeles CA 90036 



^ctoria's 



inegars 




Rosy Melange 
Modena Balsamic 
Baby Dill Lemon 
French Tarragon 
Royal Raspberry 16.75 oz. 
Lemony PepperThyme $12.00 

<PO <Bo\.127, freehold, NY 12431 
\^ (800) 646-2059 



Phenomenal 
Line Up 

Phloyd's line up includes: 

Bar-B-Que Sauce, Marinade, 
Dry Rub, Italian Mustard, 
Pepper Mustard and Pizza 
Dust. Phamous Phloyd's 
phoods are sure to 
J^y" become your phavorites! 

Personalized gift 
packs for aft occasions! 

Phamous Phloyd's 

(303)757-3285 
(800)497-3281 



2998 South Steele St , Denver, CO 802 1 




Love to Cook? 



Turn Your Passion into Profits! 
Learn Party Planning and Catering 

Call 1-800-701-6323 for info 
/4 flamed 0e*uvid &9mfi**y 



The 




<^«H3w^ SHOPPE 



*" We offer one of the most extensive selections 
of traditional British foods & ohvtM-. in the U.S. 

* r h. Mil ] -MMMM ;b«NOSH nr I- *\ \ rmr onter to 
Us, & il will hv on It's hp vim Md UPS 

* Visit our charming Nru tnglund ttrdvide 
village & (jrcn 16W Uuippe & lea mam. 

Slnp hv.cjll or »r*tr for a KRKK r*l«l<i«i»t, 

45 \\*\\ %\rtvU Mudfaun CI 1^443 
Td; 1 203 J 245-4521 • Fax (2413 ' 245-3-177 
— — 



BUY OVER 40 GOURMET 
DESSERT MIXES FACTORY DIRECT 



Italian Dessert Lovers Special 

5 bags Tiramisu Mix, 5 doz. Italian imported ladyfingers, 
Plus Espresso Coffee. All for only $19.95 + s/h 



SwiSSCO Foods 1200 Arizona B-1 3 • Redlands, CA 92374 

V We ship to 48 states for only $3.50. 



Learn COOKING AT HOME 



■ Leam to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit 
| desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet reci- 

pes! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 

■ BROCHURE describes opportunities. No salesmen. 
1 Write or call today! 1 -800 326 9221 < 

^0 1 HamSOn St., ArCtlbald, PA 18403 Education & Train ing Council 




"NAME YOUR GAME" EXOTIC FRESH MEATS 

Bison, Boar, Emu, Venison, Elk, Antelope, 
fl Kangaroo, Wild Turkey, Quail, Goose, 

■ I Pheasant, Alligator, Ostrich and much more. 
^^^yl Foie ^ ras ' Russian Caviar, French Pate, 
* ' European style meats 

For Catalog 1-919-972-7423 
International Home Cooking 
305 MallorySt, Rocky Mount NC 27801 



LOOKING FOR A 
COOKING SCHOOL? 



New Seventh Edition • 338 Pages 

You'll find it in this 
comprehensive resource 
to over 800 career and 
vacation programs 
worldwide. 

Recommended by 
Bon Appetit, Gourmet, 
The New York Times 

Just $22.95 ppd. 

ShawGuides 

Box 1295, NY, NY 10023 
Credit Cards call: 
(800) 247-6553 or 
Fax (419) 281-6883 



199> 

The 

Guide to 
Cooking 
Schools 



t 



• Gourmet Vinegars - 13 varieties 

• Gourmet Mustards - 7 varieties 

• Salsas - Herb Blends - Tart Cherry Rice Pilaf 

Our own recipes, made with herbs we grow! 
Perfect for lo-cal or lo-fat diets. 
Call or write for FREE CATALOG 
4603 Berkshire • Detroit, Ml 48224 
(313) 882-2222 • MC/ViSA/DISC 



Solid Hcinl Rock Moplo 

111 f4#HAM Bfcl * 
JH|llllClQI9CK9 



i 



1 



■ Buy Direct 
I And Save 

I Several styiei 
' gnd" hntshes 



Col Now For A 
Free Brochure 

_ 1-800-473-1992 

FURNITURE 

P.O. Box 26191 • Shawnee Mission, KS 66225 



s~> fine 

Cooking 

New ideas. . .tested methods. . . 
great advice! 

Yours. . .in Fine Cooking magazine, the new 
food and cooking authority for people who 
love to cook. 6 issues, $26 a year (outside 
the U.S. $32, GST included). If at any time 
you aren't satisfied with Fine Cooking, we'll 
gladly refund your money in full. 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1-800-888-8286 and 
ask for operator 159. 
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FINE COOKING 



Cook's Market 



Imported European Chocolate 
Pure German Chocolate at Wholesale Prices 

Choice of semhsweet chips, white chips, dark block, milk block, white block or 
sweet ground chocolate. $3,50 S/H per shipment, FREE RECIPES. 
5 14 lb. $24.75 11 lb. $43.50 

Check/Mo: JOSEY B. (U.S.A.) CORP. *~ ■ 
&STV3 PO Box 28944, Son Jose, CA 95 15&6944 . ^ 
jj MC/Vtsa • 408-2973225 Fax: 408-297-5779 > . 
Imported mtiyhl acryfc ccnsters owiobte. 



G&R 

Publishing Co. 
Dept. FC 
507 Industrial St. 
Waverly, IA 50677 1 



Custom Cookbooks 

Share youp recipes and 
cookinff tip* with othmrs. 
Cn-tiHttfi your tnui 
cookbook is both FL V and 
REWARDING! 



• Order as few as 100 Books 

• Low prices 

• Many FREE features 

• Helpful & friendly customer 
support 



FREE KIT BOOK! 
1-800-383-1679 



St. Mary's 
Family Favorites 



i 



GOURMET SALSA 



The Ultimate Southwestern Taste 

You haven't tasted salsa until you've tried this 
unique blend of authentic southwest flavors! 
Available in sweet, mild, medium, hot varieties. 
Perfect for snacks & cooking - makes a great gift. 
Pow Wow Pak - 3 different salsas $16.99 
Kachina Pak - 5 different varieties $26.99 

FREE BROCHURE 
Delicious free recipes included with order. 

Visa, M/C, Amex, Check, M/O, + Shipping & Handling 
MJB GOURMET FOODS 

1-800-374-7823 



THE KNIFE 
YOU'LL REACH FOR 



CERAMIC ZIRCONIA BLADE 
MAKES CUTTING SILKY SMOOTH 

• Diamond-hard white Kyocera blade • Sharper 
than any steel edge • Lightweight and perfectly 
balanced • Stays razor sharp - never needs 
sharpening • One-year factory warranty 
• The ideal gift for the serious cook • 

5" All-Purpose Slicer HP + $5 shp. 

Order now from: ShawGuides 
Box 1295, New York NY 10023 
Credit cards: (800) 247-6553 or Fax (419) 281-6683 



OLD COUNTRY RECIPE 

Truly the BEST SAUCE EVER!! 

My great grandmother's pasta 
sauce easy to make and tastes 
GREAT. Send S.A.S.E. + $3.00 to 
Mama Nelcionii P.O. Box 60158 
Colorado Springs, Co. 80960 




Make Your Own Cheese 



• Cheesemaking Made Easy- Book 

with 60 Delicious Recipes. $9.95 PPD 

• Soft Cheese Kit- Includes everything 
needed to make soft cheese. $16.95 PPD 

Check or MO, MC or Visa 
We carry all ingredients and equipment 
needed to make delicious cheese and 
yogurt at home. 

FREE CATALOG 

New England Cheesemaking Supply Co. 

P.O. Box 85 FC Ashfield, MA 01330 
413-628-3808 FAX 413-628-4061 



Aromatic organic 
herb seasonings 
and luscious vinegars. 

No salt, fat or chemicals. Just full-bodied 
herbal flavor from our Maine farm. For 
poultry, lamb, beef, grains, salads, stews, 
fish, vegetarian dishes, soups and more. 
Recipe booklet included. Gift baskets 
and boxes, too. Call for a free brochure. 

Blue Sky Farm 

1-800-7BLU-SKY fax 1-207-985-9209 
We accept VISA and MasterCard. 




WESTERN 
GRILL-TOPS 

Delight and amuse your dinner guests with Fish Bones, 
Cactus or Cattle Brands seared onto fish, steak or 
veggies. Grilling instructions and warranty included. 
18" or 22" round charcoal grill-top - II " x 19" gas 
grill-top. Call or send for our free brochure: 

Great Grills Company 

P.O. Box 58662, St. Louis, MO 63 158 (314) 772-6923 



North West 




Mushroom 



Gourmet 
Mushrooms 

Freshly harvested 
Morels, Chanterelles, 
Cepes and many 
other varieties, 
Dried mushrooms 
and a large selection 
of specialty foods 
also available. 



To order or for brochure call: 
1-{800J-569-6101 

Visa and Mastercard accepted. 



GARNISHING 

even iHjM.mJm^ books on food garnishing .. 
'iifr Mep by step color U lustration* of apple* * 
kj melon and vegetable citations p]u* videos j^fMi ' 
fl jjui accessories Hor free b ro chures ! 
Shoppers Delight 

4^N Birth Si., Dept. FC 
Mameno.IL 60950 8I5-936-7W4 



%m YOUD FATHER'S HEM 



With a Coffee of the Month 
Gift Membership. Each month 
he'll enjoy a new, extraordinarily 
rare, gourmet selection. 

Call 1 800242-2226 for info. 

All Gifts are handsomely packaged 
and come with a FREE Gift Card. 




FRESH GULF SEAFOOD 

The finest Gulf of Mexico seafood 

fresh overnight to your door. 
Jumbo Shrimp, Crab, Amberjack, 
and more! 



Gulf Harvest. 

G»On>R»M»E»T 

INC. 



Call Now for Free Catalog 
Toll Free: 1-800-976-8742 




Pavlova Magic 



A Perfect Meringue From A Mix 

Easy, Just Add Water & Sugar 
Mix and Bake 
Fat Free No Cholesterol 

Pavlova Magic and Souffle' Magic 
Epicurean Traders, P.O. Box 5107 j 
Newport Beach, CA 92662 

Or Call 800-490-6509 




j of quo! ty cooking 
3 curry the complete 
i Itemi. 



a 
< 

_| | | FjSjmofefce** 
^ 1-800-590- 



Coi tor a FREE c 
products at 10- 
InealAH-Ctod 
Heavy French 

e 
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Cook's Market 



Classifieds 




Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 

garden- fresh, loose tea 
P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON, MA 01568 



CHAUDIER, 
Professional Cookware. 



L l I utLr 



..i lfl h,j U i i ili, rnirM Sii« 
lilMr Lm I he UiUm Jtlcf 
luiorlh (rum I'lolrtiHiiuJ 
ItlfTl I hr, 1 1 




800-859-6994 
Cluilcrn Direct 



visrvf [it uto* i 

SABAHER 

Oriental Q«wr $8* 





Cutlery Direct 
WO) 859-6994 



Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 




SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in gold, 
each case holds up to ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for $24.95, 6 for 
$45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. Outside the 
continental U.S., including AK and HI, add $3.50 
each (U.S. funds only). PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and payment to the address 
below, or call toll free, 1-800-825-6690, and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 
Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00/word, 
minimum 15 words. Payment must accompany 
order. Send to Fine Cooking Adv., Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. August/ September 
deadline isMay 22, 1995. 

FREE INTERESTING COOKBOOK CATA* 

LOG Fantastic Savings! Great books for gifts. 
Write: COOK'S, POBox271-FCl, Smithtown, 
NY 11 787. 

THE ITALIAN MARKET - All the food from 
our New York Italian neighborhood market direct 
to you. Catalog borders 1-800-4MERCATO. 

HAND SELECTED GOURMET COFFEE 

f rom around the world. Roasted to perfection. 
Free brochure: HOUSE OF COFFEE, 850 
South Boulder Highway, Suite 213, Henderson, 
NV 89015. Outside Nevada 1-800-774481 1 ; 
702-564-1800. 

SNAP-LID FOOD STORAGE CONTAIN- 
ERS -Perfect for lunches, durable plastic, freez- 
er-to microwave. 8 each 8 oz. and 16 oz., $13.95 
includes S\H Other sizes available. Visa/MC ac- 
cepted. SOUTHEASTERN CONTAINERS, 
1-800-888-7352. 

PAMPERED CHEF - Teach cooking classes to 
sell quality kitchen products. Set your own 
schedule. Training provided. Low investment, 
no inventory or deliveries. Member D.S. A. 
Betsy 612-783-8787. 
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FINE COOKING 



Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPES 

Bufiuelitos d e Maiz (Corn Fritters) 5 3 
Passionfruit Pavlova 75 

BREADS & PIZZAS 

Pizza with Prosciutto & Arugula 3 1 

CHEESE 

Cream Cheese Torta 43 
Fresh Cream Cheese 42 

DESSERTS, CAKES k 
PAST8Y 

Basic Flaky Pastry 58 
Passionfruit Pavlova 75 
Raspberry Pie 59 
Torta de Queso con Mango 
(MangoCheesecake) 54 

MAIN DISHES 

Fi5h/Shellfi5h 

Citrus-Marinated Skate Salad 

with Basil Aioli 71 
CornmeaUFried Skate Wings 72 
Grilled Chile-Rubbed Skate Wing 

with Sweet Cucumber Salad 70 
Swordfish with Cucumber & 

Red Pepper a Scapece 39 
Warm Cucumber & Shrimp Salad 39 

Meat 
Tagliata con Rucola 

(Sliced Steak with Arugula) 32 



Poultry 

Fricase de Polio (Chicken Stew) 5 2 

PASTA 

Spaghetti with Arugula, 
Tomato &iRicottaSalata 32 

SALADS 

Chickpea & Arugula Salad 

(ChholeChaat) 66 
Citrus -Marinated Skate Salad 

with Basil Aioli 71 
Fruit Salad with Chile-Lime 

Dressing (Pepe Chaat) 67 
Grilled Mushroom Salad 

with Parmesan Chips 47 
Herb Salad with Roasted 

Vegetables 46 
Lemony Corn Chaat 

(BhuttaChaat) 65 
Orange, Olive & Fennel Salad 46 
Tangy Potato Chaat (Alu Chaat) 67 
Warm Cucumber & Shrimp Salad 39 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS & 

SEASONINGS 

Arugula Oil 30 
Chaat Powder 67 
Cranberry Vinaigrette 46 
Mustard-Seed Vinaigrette 47 
Roasted-Garlic Vinaigrette 46 
Sofrito &l variations 52 

SIDE DISHES 

Bufiuelitos d e Maiz (Corn Fritters) 53 



Cucumber & Fennel Gratin 38 
Italian White Bean Cakes 35 
Potato Cakes 35 

Tostones (Fried Green Plantains) 53 
Sauteed Cucumbers with 

Prosciutto & Cream 40 
Sweet-Potato Cakes 35 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Consomme: 

Beef 63 

Chicken 63 

Mushroom 63 

Seafood 63 
Sopa de Pimiento (Roasted Red 

Pepper Soup) 52 
Stock: 

Beef 63 

Chicken 63 

Mushroom 63 

Seafood 63 

TECHNIQUES 

Frying fritters 5 1 
Garnishing consomme 62 
Making consomme 60-61 
Making cream cheese 41-42 
Making Parmesan chips 47 
Making Pavlovas 73-75 
Making reduced-acid 

vinaigrettes 46 
Pairing food and wine 44-47 
Roasting vegetables 46 
Weaving a pastry lattice 56-57 



INGREDIENTS 

Arugula, choosing 28-30; 

storing 30; washing 30 
Asafetida 66 
Chaat powder 65, 67 
Consomme, making 60-61; 

garnishing 62 
Cream cheese, making 41 — 42 
Cucumbers, marinating 38; 

salting 38; seeding 38 
Cumin seed 66 
Fritters, frying 5 1 
Mango powder 66 
Mangoes, choosing 52 
Mesophilic culture, sources 43 
Mustard seeds, black & brown 66 
Pastry dough, fluting edges 59; 

lining thepan 56; making 58; 

rolling 56; weaving a lattice 56-57 
Plantains, choosing 50; peeling 50 
Potatoes, grating 33 
Rice, boiling 50 
Skate, boning 70; choosing 69; 

grilling 70; poaching 70; 

skinning 69 
Sofrito, making 52 
Stocks, making 60, 63; reducing 60 
Tamarind 66 

Vegetable rennet, sources 43 
Vegetables, roasting 46 
Vinaigrettes, reduced-acid 46 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats(g) 






Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 


total 


fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Pizza with Prosciutto & Arugula 


31 


480 


43% 


18 


50 


23 


6 


13 


2 


35 


1450 


3 


Va pizza 


Spaghetti with Arugula & Tomato 


32 


460 


32% 


15 


63 


16 


5 


8 


2 


20 


370 


4 




Tagliata con Rucola 


32 


540 


68% 


38 


7 


41 


9 


26 


3 


95 


1700 


3 




Potato Cakes 


35 


80 


40% 


1 


11 


3.5 


0.5 


2.0 


1.0 





180 


1 




Italian White Bean Cakes 


35 


160 


31% 


7 


22 


5 


1 


3 


1 





200 


6 




Sweet-Potato Cakes 


35 


180 


25% 


3 


32 


5 





3 


1 





370 


4 




Cucumber & Fennel Gratin 


38 


170 


66% 


7 


9 


13 


8 


4 





35 


490 


4 




Warm Cucumber & Shrimp Salad 


39 


240 


49% 


24 


7 


13 


2 


9 


2 


185 


750 


2 




Swordfish with Cucumber & Red Pepper 39 


270 


57% 


22 


7 


17 


6 


8 


2 


60 


290 


I 




Cucumbers with Prosciutto & Cream 


40 


210 


79% 


5 


8 


18 


11 


5 


1 


65 


420 


2 




Cream Cheese Torta 


43 


210 


85% 


6 


3 


20 


11 


6 


2 


55 


200 


1 




Orange, Olive & Fennel Salad 


46 


120 


35% 


2 


20 


4.5 


0.5 


3.0 


0.5 





180 


4 


2 Tbs. vinaigrette 


Herb Salad with Roasted Vegetables 


46 


320 


74% 


3 


20 


27 


4 


20 


3 





630 


5 


2 Tbs. vinaigrette 


Grilled Mushroom Salad 


47 


290 


77% 


10 


9 


25 


6 


16 


2 


15 


830 


2 


2 Tbs. vinaigrette 


Sopa de Pimiento 


52 


70 


54% 


2 


7 


4.0 


1.0 


2.5 


0.5 


5 


570 


1 




Fricase con Polio 


52 


400 


58% 


27 


13 


26 


6 


13 


4 


95 


740 


1 




Tostones 


53 


160 


44% 


1 


24 


8 


1 


5 


2 





180 


2 




Bufiuelitos de Maiz 


53 


260 


42% 


6 


34 


12 


1 


7 


4 


70 


290 


2 




Torta de Queso con Mango 


54 


310 


49% 


11 


31 


17 


10 


5 


1 


175 


150 


1 




Raspberry Pie 


59 


390 


48% 


5 


47 


21 


11 


7 


2 


90 


260 


4 


Vs pie 


Chicken Consomme 


63 


40 


23% 


4 


1 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 








780 







Lemony Corn Chaat 


65 


70 


10% 


2 


15 


1.0 








0.5 





410 


3 




Chickpea & Arugula Salad 


66 


250 


17% 


12 


42 


4.5 


0.5 


1.5 


1.5 





510 


8 




Fruit Salad with Chile-Lime Dressing 


67 


80 


17% 


1 


16 


1.5 





1.0 


0.5 





140 


3 




Tangy Potato Chaat 


67 


110 


0% 


4 


26 

















300 


3 




Grilled Chile-Rubbed Skate with Salad 


70 


420 


53% 


31 


19 


24 


2 


11 


6 


80 


390 


3 




Citrus-Marinated Skate Salad with Aioli 


71 


270 


56% 


17 


14 


17 


3 


10 


2 


95 


350 


3 


2 Tbs. aioli 


Cornmeal-Fried Skate Wings 


72 


480 


45% 


35 


34 


24 


3 


11 


5 


80 


830 


2 




Passionfruit Pavlova 


75 


340 


47% 


3 


44 


18 


11 


5 


1 


65 


60 


2 





The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Tidbits 



A Different Kind of Adding 



From the moment my fiancee 
and I decided to have a pig 
roast at our wedding, our prepa- 
rations bore little resemblance to 
those of most engaged couples. 

As I was the designated chef, 
I soon became absorbed with a 
series of problems I had never 
considered before when I'd 
looked forward t o my own 
wedding: where to find 
whole pigs, and where 
and how to cook them. 

Finding the pigs was the 
easy part. Our wedding was 
to take place on my flan- 
cee's brother's land in Ver- 
mont, right on the Canadian 
border. That's good farm 
country, and I quickly found a 
butcher who reserved two pigs 
for us from a local farmer. Of 
course, reserving pigs in April for 
an August wedding is akin to 
speculating on the agricultural 
futures market, but I was assured 
that the farmer would easily 
have two pigs that would both 
weigh around 50 pounds. 

Figuring out where to cook 
the pigs was more difficult. My 
brother-in-law and his wife own 
30 acres of land, both woods 
and fields, so it was a matter of 
deciding whether we wanted an imita- 
tion of Robin Hood's forest feasts, or 
something closer to an open-field harvest 
celebration. To minimize the chance of a 
major forest fire, we opted to cook the 
pigs in a meadow near the house. 

Not unexpectedly, the most difficult 
problem to solve was how to cook a 
whole pig. Though we were both experi- 
enced restaurant cooks, neither my fi an- 
cee nor I had ever tackled anything so 
"industrial" as an entire pig, complete 
with hooves and head and regrettably 
endearing snout. Our combined experi- 
ence, however, did enable us to consult 
with any number of self -proclaimed ex- 
perts. Naturally, all the expert opinions 
were different, and none of them quite 
applied to our specific situation. It quickly 




become obvious that this most celebra- 
tory meal of our lives, with the 75 people 
most near and dear to us, was going to be 
a complete improvisation. 

That my wedding had become a culi- 
nary experiment was finally driven home 

Finding the pigs was 
the easy part. 

tome when my fiancee's uncle and I went 
to collect the pigs. Under the blistering 
sun, we slid the two chilled pigs into the 
back of our pickup and watched the ice 
begin to melt. With another day to go 
before I could begin cooking, I realized 
with a sinking feeling that my wedding 



banquet might easily become a 
giant bout of food poisoning. 

Even my fiancee's uncle, 
a man of many experiences, 
shook his head and con- 
fessed to never having seen 
anything "quite like this." 

"Now what do we do?" I 
asked the butcher. 

"Hey, I've done my part," 
he said, turningback to his 
business. 

In the end, the pigs sur- 
vived until mealtime, and 
the guests survived the 
meal. From start to finish, it was 
a homegrown affair. 

We dug the pit, lined it with 
rocks, had a bonfire that night, 
and, early in the morning, set 
the pigs over well-seasoned 
wood on homemade, eight-foot 
spits. Many guests were happy to 
help, basting the meat with beer 
and barbecue sauce right up un- 
til dinner in the midafternoon. 

And, despite my fears, I real- 
ized halfway through the morn- 
ing that attempting something 
so extravagant was the perfect 
way to get married. I was so 
wrapped up with the prepara- 
tions that I never had time to 
grapple with the usual terrors of 
making a lifelong commitment. 

Half an hour before the ceremony, I was 
still grimy from the days of preparation. 
Within minutes of the kiss and exchange 
of rings, I was back making sure my time 
away hadn't jeopardized the meal. 

My new wife understood. In fact, she 
was envious because while I had the pleas- 
ure of creating a meal I'd always wanted 
and never tried, she was left with the tra- 
ditional concerns of guests and arrange- 
ments and maintaining an even keel. 

We'll have another pig roast, someday, 
perhaps on a major anniversary. But things 
will be a little different. Part of my vow to 
my wife on our wedding day was that, next 
time, she gets to prepare the feast. 

— Jeffrey C Rowe 
Bowdoinham, Maine ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 



Where's your 

home entertainment center? 



If the pleasure of good cooking is an important 
part of your life, chances are it's in the kitchen. 
That's where you'll find Dynasty Ranges. 
Masterworks of rugged commercial construction, 
state-of-the-art technology and outstanding options 
used bv the finest chefs. 






And our professional-style GRIDDLE features 
a commercial thermostat for cooking perfection. 

Dynasty Ranges. The home entertainment center 
for discriminating chefs. 

So maybe you were expecting remote control? 



Empire State Graco Quality 
Wholesale; Distribution; Supply; 
Latham, NY Charlotte, NC Denver, CO 



Davis Dorrance Distinctive Sancor 

Distribution; Supply Kitchen App. Marketing 

Baltimore, MD Youngstown, OH Tampa, Ft Memphis, ?N 



For the Dynasty Dealer nearest you 
call (213) 728-5700. 

Ranges & cooktops available in 
30", 36", 48" & 60" sizes. 



^ Retro cook look 

The brilliant graphics in these promotional cookbooks 
I were what hooked Martha Spelman ten years ago when 

she began collecting them. An artists* rep from Culver 
K City, California, she has more than 300 o f these 

* Illustrated softcover books, gleaned from swap 




4 cup shortening A 1 2 cups (*ou> Mn>\L l l , cups milk 
J cups sugar (aik» Hour |J4 tsp. flavoring 

, tsp. salt 5 Up. hakin£ powder 5 c$jt %vfiites 

1. Crrafn the *hort«rfcmg and jdJ the sugar 6. Pour tmo w*ii <trtra«wd and &m*\-i pins 
ipjdaallv. and 1>A* J .inJ irott with pioi and 

. Kft rh flour once before Ine.isurin f . 'nMi^Vi 
3. M x ami ■" the Hour, .salt and h.ikmg r fAti'KK v m ri 
powder, and a<M nitemaivt) with die sl/l <>'•' **an 
tmlk. 

\ : thf Honoring vanilla an •! aJmoftd 
i*n*i«hf r arc gt*>d. 

H>ld jn the »tjrfl\ bei*»n w hires. 



0' I . m>j>r*t* 
H-uidli Uacr pants « three 



